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ADdITeSss. 

At the threshold of our tenth volume, it will be 
forgiven us if we pause awhile in the indulgence 
of those, feelings of pride and satisfaction which 
are inseparable from such an epoch. Nine 
vears of successful literary exertion have proved 
that independent and impartial criticism is con- 
sidered deserving of the support and approbation 
of the public. For that support and approba- 
tion we have ever been deeply grateful ; nor 
have we omitted any opportunity of evincing, by 
a great extension of our original plan, by 
widening the circle of our literary coadjutors, 
and by frequent improvements of vartous kinds, 
the existence of that feeling. The spirit with 
which we set out, still actuates us ; and, need we 
say it, has lost neither buoyancy nor strength 
by a long career of honourable labour. The 
cheering encouragement which we have received 
from all quarters, the unceasing aticnivons of 
many highly-gifted contributors, the speedy dis- 
appearance of periodicals, which, at different 
times, have entered into competition wilh us,— 
these are circumstances which more than repay 
us, and which may well have the effect of stimu- 
lating us to increased exertion. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOXS. 


Travels through Sicily and the Lipari Islands, 
in the Month of December, 1824. Bya 
Naval Officer. Svo. pp. 284. London, 
1827. T. Flint. 

We are not of those who object to the occa- 

sional exchange of the sword, tor that less of- 

fensive, but certainly not less effective wea- 
pon, the pen; and we have been frequently 
delighted with its dexterous management by 
men who have been not only ‘round the 

world, but én it.?, There is a freshness and a 

force about such writers seldom to be found 

in the polished and artificial labours of pro- 
fessed literati, and to us this peculiarity is 
as welcome as it is infrequent. In the pre- 

Sent instance, the untrammelled and untutored 

vigour of which we speak is combined with 

Classical feeling, and much poetical taste ; 

and their union has produced a volume 

Which reflects credit on the profession of the 

author, and is well worthy of the atte:tion of 

the public. 

The introduction contains an account of 
Sicily, in which the author adopts the hypo- 
thesis of the early Greek writers, that it was 
originally a peninsula, united to Calabria by 
a4 vatrow neck of land, which, by some creat 
Convulsion of nature, was torn asunder, form- 
ing the passage now known as the Faro of 
Messina, With respect to the primitive in- 
habitants, it is gravely stated that, in spite of 
the assertions of Cluverius, Fazelius, and 
others, we may safely treat our old friends 
the Cyclops and Letrigons as mythological 
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and fictitious. It is believed that the notion ' 
had its origin in the reports spread by the 
Phenicians, who were naturally anxious to 
protect their factories from the too frequent 
and familiar intrusion of Greek adventurers. 


But it is not our intention to follow the au- | 


thor through his brief but valuable introduc- | 
tory sketch, by which the mind of the reader 
is prepared for the fit enjoyment of the many 
classical associations connected with this in- 
teresting spot; it is our duty rather to pro- 
ceed to the journey itself, and extract such 
passages as shall enable our readers to weigh 
for themselves the merits of the traveller. 

After a pleasant voyage in the Ferdinando 
steam boat, (which mode of conveyance was 
now beginning to conquer Italian prejudice,) 
our author and his friend entered the beauti- 
ful bay of Palermo, gliding down which, the 
town, stretching along the shore, with its cu- 
polas, towers, and palaces glittering in the 
sun, like some gorgeous city of Arabian tale, 
exhibited a picture of incomparable beauty. 
With the description of the city which thus 
imposingly presented itself we commence our 
extracts :— 

‘It is the richest and most beautiful city of 
Sicily, situated in the Val di Mazara, standing 
on the sea, at the extremity of a plain, which, 
from its peculiar form and exuberan’ fertility, 
is denominated the Vale of the Golden Shell. 
To a trausalpine eye, unaccustomed to view na. 
ture in Ler wealthiest garb, nothing can present 
amore alluring spectacle; like an enchanted 
garden of the east, it is ornamented witb the 
most beautiful flowers and rarest fiuit trees, 
and strewed with innumerable odoriferous 
shrubs, the indigenous production of the soil, 
all of which receive fresiness and fertility from 
a variety of limpid streams that flow from the 


hills with graceful sinuosities intersecting the | 


vale below ; whilst the many palaces and villas 
of the nobles, which every where spangle the 
plain, yield gaiety and animation to the scene. 

*On landing we proceeded to the Prince of 
Wales hotel, on the Piazza Murina, one of the 
only two habitable inns which the Sic'lian ca- 
pital can boast, where we were speedily accom- 
modated to our wauts or wishes; and, aftera 
palatable meal, we sailied forth, under the au- 
spices Of a soi disant sapient cicerone, to lonize 
the town, which, in its general outline, we 
found regular, well-built, and, I may say, 
Landcsome. It is enciosed by a thick though 
defenceless wall, intersecied, at right ang.es, by 
the two principal streets, upwards of a milein 
length, called the Cassaro and Maqueda, but 
moie commouly known by the Corso and Stra- 
da Nuova, which are terminuted by four gates, 
with an octangular piazza, at the point of sec- 
tion, calied | quatitio Cintonieri. The Cassaro 
is the tieest uud most fashionable, as commu- 
nicating with the palace; consequently muade 
the corso or promenade ; and is, like the Toledo 
of Naples, every day, alicr dinner, (particularly 
the jours de) éte), crowded with an incongruous 
group of characters, of all nations and ranks, 
on foot, on horseback, or sitting, with an as- 
sumed staieliness, in any vehicie they can con- 
scientiously digaify with the appellation of ca- 
LOZZA. 


‘The town is extremely populous, contain- 


ing nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants, 


and exhibits all the bustle, din, and confusion 
of its sister capital. It is particularly orderly 


| by night, and the only one in Sicily well light- 


ed at the public expense. The architecture is 
more remarkable for its strength than beauty, 
partaking much of that heavy style of the mid- 
dle ages, with one peculiar characteristic, the 
remains, [ suppose, of Moorish taste, namely, a 
semicircular latticed guard, projecting from 
high attics, and seeming to form part of a heavy 
entablature. An abundant supply of water 
contributes to the health and cleanliness of the 


_ town, issuing from the copious streams of jets 


d'eau and fountains, the principal of which 


‘ adorns the square in front of the Przetorian pa. 


lace, and constitutes a great subject of Paler- 
mitan boast, though I was far from harmoniz- 
ing in the eulogies I heard bestowedy It is 
profusely surcharged with an infinity of ill- 
disposed figures, (animals, river-geds, and 
nymphs), the principal merit of which consists 
rather in the labour they have cost, than the 
taste or excellence exhibited in their style aod 
execution. 

‘The public buildings are numerous, and 
many liberal institutions attest a more enlight- 
ened generation of Itahans. Amongst the lat- 
ter the university ranks bigh; it possesses a 
fine unatomical collection, and a valuable li- 
brary of nearly thirty thousand volumes, be- 
sides manuscripts. On the Piazza Marina is 
the hall of justice and custom-house, within 
the same building; the ci-devant tribunal of 
the Inquisition; and ia the Cassaro is the 
Jesuit’s College, a large edifice, which con- 
tains also a valuable library, with schools for 
instruction in every depaitment of learu- 
ing. 

‘The Porta Felice, a richly ornamented piece 
of modern architecture, opens from the Cas- 
saro to tle drive along the shore, called the 
Marina, which is undeniably one of the most 
Leautiful drives or walks I ever beheld, excel-_ 
ling even the celebrated charms of the attrac- 
tive Chiaja at Naples. It is protected, to the 
right and left, by luxuriant umbrageous trees, 
with the glittering waves of the Tyrhene sea on 
one side, and the ivied walls of the town on 
the other; above which a long range of palaces 
stauds towering with aristocratic pride to con- 
trast their splendid magnificence. Here it is 
the whole populace of Palermo assemble during 
the evenings of the warmer seasons, to enjoy 
the refreshing luxury of the “ mamaliti,” or 
seu breeze, indulging, to a late hour, in the in- 
nocent gratifications that Punch, puppets, mu- 
sic, or amicable conversaziones can provide. 
At tie eastern extremity is the Fiora, the Ken- 
sington gardens of Palermo, which, though 
circumscribed, exhibits, tn its plan, considera- 
ble taste as well us beauty: parterres of the 
choicest flowers extend in every direction to gra- 
tify the florists’ science, or regale the lounging 
passans with theiz odoriferons sweets ; elegantiy 
formed bowe.s offer shade and repose to tie 
weary ; treolaced avenues, overarched by the 
spreading boughs of the citron, lemon, and 
orenge, invite the amatory puir to tbeir solitary 
retreats ; whilst, im a more seciuded part, en-° 
closed by appropriate characteristic trees of’ 
mourning, the literary enthusiast may coutem- 
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plate the marbled epitaphs of Archimedes, Chi- 
rondas, Stesichorus, and Epicliarmus; all of 
which is rendered complete by the refreshing 
streams from a variety of fountains, the largest 
of which is ornamented with an allegorical 
figure of Panormus standing surrounded by his 
attributes on a rock, with all the consciousness 
of ancestral fame. 

* Adjoining the Flora is an extensive bota- 
nical garden, liberally supported and well con- 
ducted ; annexed to which, at the entrance, is 
a handsome classic building in the Grecian 
style, though of Egyptian form, containing a li- 
brary for botanical reference, and an elegant 
lecture room, lighted by a neat dome, and or- 
namented with statues appropriate to the place. 
What a mixed sensation of borror and delight 
I experienced when told these gardens, the ge- 
nerous institutions of science and pleasure, oc- 
cupied the site from whence misery and igno- 
race Once were spread abroad by the diaboli- 
cal and desolatiug ceremonies of the inhuman 
inguisition. 

‘Amongst the modern edifices of Palermo 
the churches occupy a formidable and conspi- 
cuous part, but whose exteriors, however, (with 
the exception of the cathedral), exhibit a dis- 
cordant jumble of architecture without symme- 
try, unity of design, or the adherence to any 
one known order; their notoriety consisting 
principally in the richness of the materials that 
decorate their interior, which are almost inva- 
riably so iujudiciously disposed, and in such 
gaudy profusion, as entirely to deprive them of 
every pretension to beauty and effect; they are 
extremely numerous, and, notwithstanding their 
reputed splendour, they possess few claims on 
the admiration of those persons who have tra- 
veiled through Italy, and run the gauntlet of 
church visiting in Rome and Naples, where, 
independent of an equal display of costly ma- 
terial, the eye ay be gratified with the supe- 
rior productions of both painting and sculp- 
ture.’ 

Nevertheless, the author pays his respects 
to the churches of this city, with much mi- 
nuteness, and we regret our inability to ac- 
company him over the cathedral, or Madre 
Chiesa, which is cleverly described. Of the 
convent of Capuchins, situated about a mile 
from the Porta Nuova, or east gate, it is ob- 
served, 

* It is well endowed, and has a comfortable 
table every day open for a certain nuinber of 
nobles who are reduced to want; but is curious 
for the disposal and arrangement of the remains 
of the departed fraternity, which are placed in 
a doubie row of niches, through four long sub- 
terraneous corridors, suspended, by the neck, in 
their monastic garb, with a label, containing 
the name, age, and period of decease. At one 
end is an altar incrusted with teeth, bones, and 
skulls, that are inlaid in the styie of mosaic 
work ; and, at the other, a drying-room for the 
preparation of the bodies that are to be exposed 3; 
whilst, along the flooing lie piles of coffers, 
containing the Lodies of deceased gentlemen 
or nobles of Palermo, who have purchased a 
place for the repose of their mortal part; the 
cases are closed with locks, andthe keys kept 
by the family or friends, who occasionally come 
to shed a tributary tear over the relations they 
have lost.’ 

After a pleasant excursion to Mon Reale, 
Carini, and St. Martino, as pleasantly re- 
lated, 

‘With the fame of Syracuse, alluring the 
imagination, and the temples of Agngentum 
rearing their massive columns in our mind's 
eye, together with many other interesting sites 
of antiquity, that hung like the speil of en- 
chantment round our necks, we experienced a 
sort of yearning to set out in quest of their sa- 
ered remains, consequently made active pre 








parations for our departure on the following 
morning. The preparations necessary for a 
journey in Sicily are of no unimportant nature, 
since the traveller cannot, as in England, jump 
into a coach in the morning, and after travers- 
ing a distance of a hundred miles before seven 
o'clock in the evening, find himself in the quiet 
possession of a comfortable inn, a clean bed, 
and asalutary meal. The roads there, very un- 
like the paths of human beings, are little better 
than goat tracks, and do not offer much choice 
as to the means of travelling, which are limited 
to riding on mules or in the lettiga, a vehicle 
perfectly resembling a rude species of Brighton 
or Cheltenham fly, suspended like a sedan 
chair, between two poles, on the backs of a cou 

ple of mules; one behigd, the other before 

The motion is irregular and disagreeable be- 
yond description, attended at the same time 
with considerable danger of upsetting, if not 
driven with the greatest care over craggy and 
uneven ground, and particularly along the 
edges of precipices, where a false step would 
liurl the whole establishment into the plain be- 
low, in spite of the surefootedness of the beasts 
that usually bear them. Therefore, after due 
consideration, we determined on hiring mules 
as the more preferable and independent mode 
of conveyance; besides which, what is infi- 
nitely more essential to the tourist, he can un- 
interruptedly gaze around him, and dwell at 
leisure On tle prospects he beholds without the 
intervention of panels, dirty curtains, and the 
intolerable nuisance ofa small window, which, 
on the occurrence of any remarkable objects or 
scenery, occasions an incessant interchange of 
most inconvenient courtesy." 


©‘ At seven in the morning, the arrival of our 
steeds and guide announced the hour of depar. 
ture, the former of which, like Quixote’s rosi- 
nante, neither boasted the costliness of their ca- 
parison or the effects of easy labour and good 
living; whilst an athletic form and robust 
health bespoke the better usage of the latter, a 
youth of thirty years, whose generous counte- 
nance, smiling under the folds of a newly 
blanched night cap, seemed to guarantee the 
faithful services of a trustworthy guide; a 
sumpter mule bore our bagguge and provisions, 
and we quitted the town by the Porta Nuova, 


proceeding at an easy pace of three miles per. 


hour through the valley of Palermo, at the end 
of which the road ascends the mountains, and 
passes through a narrow defile of steep, rugged, 
rocky hills, which immediately arrest the atten- 
tion of the military observer, as possessing 
powerful means of defence against the attacks 
ofa foreign enemy. The termination of this 
defile opens into a billy country, consisting 
principally of corn lands and pasture, which, 
trom the time of year, and the wantof those 


divisions that constitute the principal orna- | 


ment of cultivated scenery, offer nothing to the 
eye ofthe picturesque or beautiful, yet are not 
totally devoid of attractions for those who love 
nature in her simplest forms. The land ap- 
peared clean, though rudely farmed, and the 
grain was allin the ground for the following 
spring, which, however, a long drought threat- 
ened a total destruction of, and caused general 
gloom amougst the poor cultivators of the bills. 
Between here and Alcamo is the only part of 
Sicily where the dairy is cultivated; the butter 
is delicious, and is principally taken to Paler- 
mo for sale, where we were, previously to quit- 
ting, advised to lay in asupply, which proved 


particularly as good bread may generally be 
found at the smailest village, whilst the former 
is not to be obtained even at the largest towns. 
Seven miles and a half from Palermo, a rugged, 
though termed a good mule path leads from the 
high road about a mile and a half to the temple 
and ancient site of Segesta, which, as we ap- 








| page of history by the deeds they have f 


one of the greatest necessaries during our tour, | eg to record: wiilst banging in tranqu! 





proached, the tardy pace of our steeds permitted 
us to contemplate at leisure the veverable pile 
as it rosé with imposing grandeur to our view 
It stands on the declivity of an eminence in the 
centre of a vale hemmed in by a line of sterile 
hills, excepting to the north, from whence it is 
ventilated by the invigorating freshness of the 
sea breeze; all is barrenness around, no annual 
crops spring up to crown the labourers’ toil, no 
hospitab:e thickets clothe the mountain sides 
and the deserted wilderness seems to exhibit 
a scene of melancholy solitude in Sympathy 
with the fallen greatness of the once pow. 
erful Segesta, whose disastrous tale is left to be 
told by one solitary, yet interesting and im. 
pressive memorial. 


‘We alighted, and quickly found ourselves 
within the venerable fane, whose massive pros 
portions, austere simplicity, and perfect sym- 
metry, wrested from us the immediate acknow- 
ledgment of most unequivocal superiority in 
the style and taste of ancient art. 


‘It is a pararellogramic periptera of the do. 
ric order, containing thirty-six columns, having 
thirteen at the sides and six at the ends, includ- 
ing the angular ones in both directions; the 
shafts are composed of four pieces, and, very 
unlike those of Pastum and Agrigentum, ate 
not fluted, though much longer, and taper away 
without any sweil, from a diameter of four feet 
and a quarter under the ovolo to six feet at 
their base, terminating at each extremity by an 
intaglio for the insertion of bronze astragals; 
they rest on one common plinth, which, being 
cut through, in all the intercolumniations of the 
fronts and the last of each tlank, gives the ap- 
pearance of socles or bases to the columns. 
The entablatuie is perfect, and the two pedi- 
ments also (with the exception of a few stones 
of their cornice) seem to have resisted the deso- 
lating hand of time. The ivterior is perfectly 
clear, and without acella, which strongly at- 
tests the original unfinished state of the edifice, 
probably suspended by the exterminating wars 
of the Carthaginians. The general form is 
graceful and elegant, being one hundred and 
seventy feet in length, seventy-six feet broad, 


and forty feet high in the fronts, built ofa po- 


rous concretion of marine substances mixed 
with calcareous matter of a dingy brown cast; 
its entrance, as may be traced, was to the east, 
but obscurity hangs over alike the period as the 


object of its erection, unless it is the temple Ci- 
cero and Dyonisius of Halicarnassus mention, 
'which was raised in the days of Egestan pros- 
| perity to the memory of AEneas, for whom they 


established honours and the celebration of di- 
vine ceremonies. 


©A short distance from the temple we traced 
the substructions of an amphitheatre ; little, 
however, remains of any interest but its form, 
which denotes the position of the spectators 
and the beautiful prospect they commanded of 
a distant sea, an object highly calculated to 
compose the mind when not engaged in the 
more alluring scenes of their exhibitions; 4 
little farther we observed two immense cy!!0- 
diical fragments, apparently the parts of C0 
lumns, together with numerous scattered re 
mains of architectural materials, which now 
lie almost buried in the soil. The ~camander 
meandered through the plain below, whose 
stream we approached with classic interests 
aud lingered with melancholy recollection over 


: ' he 
its once populous banks, now endeared ate 
urnisb- 


il me- 


ditation over the past, if the presiding deity 0 
the waters could bave arisen to reveal 18 _ 
how should we not lave learnt of battles aoe 

and won, of murderous desolation, by the we 
of cruel victors or a tyrant king, of the # oe 
of buman gore its streams have borne to “ 

distant bosom of the sea, of levelled towers @ 
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ruined wails, worked by the annihilating sword 
of Vandal, Goth, and Moor. 7 
Here we bid adieu to our author, but with 
the purpose or speedily recurring to his in- 
teresting na-ralive. 


—— 





——— 


—— 


A Fire-Sice Book: or, some Account of a 
Christrics spent at Old Court. By the 
Author of fay You Like lt. 12mo. pp. 
929, London, 1623. Hessey. 

Ir is a considerabie compliment to say that 

the pleasant and congenial title of this vo- 

lyme is nO misnomer ; and we are happy in 
observing farther, that it is altogether one of 
the most charming books the season has pro- 
duced. A frame-work of a playful and inge- 
nious construction, introduces us to the fa- 
mily of the Fairfaxes. Sir Adam and the rest 
are skilfully portrayed, and just the sort of 
intelligent and amiable personages with 
whom good taste and good nature would de- 
ire to spend Christmas, either at Old Court, 
or elsewhere. We pass over the admirable 
description of the mansion yclept Old Court, 
in order that we may be better able to do 
justice to its inmates, of whom we have just 
spoken so warmly. Briefly, then, it was ‘an 
old-fashioned place—a nook, where old cus- 
toms lingered long after they had been turn- 
ed out of doors, with the fine old solid furni- 
ture from other old houses ;* and who, then, 
so fit to preside over its destinies as Sir Adam 

Fairfax?! 

‘A gentleman ofthe old school, with a strong 
attachment to many old usages, and some old 
prejudices. He was, as the old song says— 


*“ An old worshipful gentleman who had a greate 
estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate.” 


He iad also— 
‘* A good old fashion, when Christmasse was come,’’ 
to call in all his old neighbours, not quite 
“with bagpipe and druin,” but with a welcome 
to the full as hearty, though not so noisy. He 
bad too much of that comimon sense, which 
happily is of ali periods, to be silly, intempe- 
rate, and sinful, just for the sike of keeping up 
oid customs. Though Sir Adam, heing of a 
free and cheeiful spirit, agieed in the maxim, 
that “te enjoy is to obey,’’ yet he loved also to 
put this saying, I believe of old Jeremy Tay- 
lor'sy into practice, that “no man is a better 
merchant than he that lays out his time upon 
God, and his money upon the poor.” There- 
fore, at Christinas, though the house was gene- 
tally filled with pleasant and merry company, 
that which was first attended to was the wor- 
sulp and service of the Lord—the guests first 
cousidered were the poor and needy, who stand 
in the place of Christ to their more wealthy 
Drethren. 
‘Some days before Christmas, Mistress Ama- 
- - re _ Grace Fairfax, and Mis. Bart- 
won “Oe pitts. dp — “] found in the 
and warm clothing, nada e had | a 
} wan gy ich they lac been pre- 
mene lor weeks, nay, months before. More 
ge ae ne rg a amous are 
| >: atrels of good strong ale 
a eet But in the profusion of Old 
bis tetas a wemte, in the festivity nel- 

perance nor Grunkenness, 
oe Grace, the gentle and enduring 
‘ ace, can she be exhibited any where more 
“autitully than in the commencement of the 
Volume :—. 
‘" , 

‘ ‘he Meese were laid before the knight. 
one of them Poms trarry, ’ he said, taking up 
Ween (His wd other must be read first, 
aed Wiktine - a had glanced upon the 
3 is Gyst-born, Marmaduke.) 








“Hey! Mistress Amabel,’”’ he cried, after a 
rustiiag of paper, and making many exclama- 
tions, as his custom often was; “ here's a fine 
piece of busiuess!” 

‘«¢ No bad news, I hope,” said the old lady. 

‘<< Bad news, no'!—I1 mean, yes; or rather 
no and yes together. First of all, here’s Mar- 
maduke’s letter, with a long story about attach- 
ment, and my approval, and a girl without a 
groat; and how certain he is that you, and I, 
and little Gracey there, will love her. ‘Pshaw, 
the boy’s a fool! I hate your love matches, 
and your poor beauties.” 

‘ Are you quite sure of that, father?” whis- 
pered his daughter Grace, who had stolen round 
to her father’s side, and who, as soon as she 
caught his eye, turned a sidelong glance to the 
portrait of one who had been very poor and 
very beautiful—her own mother. ‘“*Are you 
quite sure of that?” and as she spoke, she half 
hung her head, and looked very archly and 
yery smilingly full in her father’s face. There 
was a little art in the girl’s look, and she would 
not have cared to confess it; yet it was natural 
with her, for she had caught it of her own mo- 
ther. She knew its potency, and she knew that 
her father would take her in bis arms and kiss 
her fondly. She might have guessed that, just 
then, any smile from her would charm her fa- 
ther; for, poor girl! she had smiled very sel. 
dom of late. Her eyes had lost half their 
brightness, and her soft cheek was very, very 
pale But thisis not the time to tell her story. 

‘6 That child’s as like her mother as she can 
stare,” said the old man, as he looked at Grace, 
then intently perusing her brother's letter, 
which she had quietly taken, without asking, 
from his hand. 

‘ “ Not stare, father, if you please, that’s not 
quite the word.” She looked up and smiled 
again. “I hope I don’t stare. 1 believe you 
have turned over your once happy art of speak- 
ing to a lady’s ear to Marmaduke. Dear fel- 
low! how well he writes! This Lucy of his 
must be a sweet creature; I like every thing 
about her; at least every thing he says. And 
what a pretty name!—Lucy! my favourite 
name !” 

‘ss But where is Huirry’s letter?” said the 
knight; “I had it in my hand but a minute 
ago. Have you taken Huarry’s letter?” he ask- 
ed; for Grace had turned again to her elder 
brother's, and had not heard his first inquiry. 

‘66 Did you speak, father? what did you say ? 
—Have I taken Harry’s letter? to be sure, | 
have;” and she showed it under the letter she 
was reading. 

©“ Ah, well’ replied the old knight, sitting 
down, satisfied that the letter was found. 
‘‘ Read it aloud to your aunt and me—vread the 
good news of the morning.” 

*“ Good news! what can it be, if, after 
Marmaduke’s good news, this news of Harry is 
by way of distinction, to be called the good 
news? Well, aunt, lm sure you are impatient 
to hear, so I'll begin :-— 

‘“ Paris, May 3rd, 1709. 

‘<¢ Honoured father,—IJ date my letter from 
Papis, though I have already taken a small cha- 
teau near Versailles. I have much to tell you, 
much to explain, but I hope to explain ail to 
your perfect satisfaction, 1 will begin my nar- 
rative :— 

“¢ Not many weeks ago I had an unexpect- 
ed meeting with Mr Joscelyn, who behaved so 
ill to my poor sister Grace.”” 

‘Grace could not get out halfthe words ; the 
paper fluttered in ber hand, and her lip quiver- 
ed with agitation. O Harry!” she cried, in 
a tone of deep distress—“‘ and he promised 
me !’—— 

‘Give me the letter. my darling,” said the 
old knight. “I forgot that part; but don’t be 
frightened, nothing that you dead bas happen- 
ed: give me theletter,” 


” 










*“ No, no, dear father! I'm very silly; but 
I can hardly help it; I did not expect the name 
just then, that’s all. How very warm it is!’ 
se said, and pushed buck her beautiful hair, 
now banging over a cheek crimsoned with 
emotion. 


‘With Mr. Joscelyn,”—she continued, 

and running over with ber eye the few words 
that followed,—* and his wife !"— 
‘“ He is married, then!” Another deeper 
blush spread over her whole face. “ I'm very 
glad! For his wife’s sake, that impetuous 
Harry would, I hope, avoid him, and not 
wound her feelings as well as mine.” 

‘«* Go on reading, Gracey,” said the knight. 

*“ And his wife and sister. Of course 1 did 
nor, go near them; but the next day 1 met one 
of the party again—the sister, the Lady Clarice 
Joscelyn: she was with ber mother at Lord 
N.’s. To my astonishment, the mother and 
daughter begged an introduction to me, and 
treated me with the most marked attention- 
The former took an opportunity of assuring me 
with what displeasure she had regarded her 
son’s conduct, and spoke in high terms of the 
character given by every one to my darling sis- 
ter. All this was far from displeasing to me: 
but to make the matter short (as [ am unex- 
pectedly called away, and must refer you toa 
letter | will write to-morrow for more particu- 
lars,) J found the Lady Clarice charming; and 
as I saw she thought me a very pretty fellow, [ 
persuaded her and the countess her mother to 
let the brother go on to Rome, where they had 
ull intended to winter, without them. The day 
after Mr. Jocscelyn’s departure beheld me the 
husband, the very bappy husband, of my dear 
little Clarice.” Here the letter broke off 
abruptly with—*“ your dutiful son, 


‘ “6 HARRY FAIRFAX.”’ 


The writer and his bride present them- 
selves at Old Court, and their arrival is thus 
described :— 

‘They came so unexpectedly, the bride and 
bridegroom, and their attendants; and there 
came so many of them, and the servants were 
such fine ladies and gentlemen, and there were 
so many trunks and boxes and packages, that, 
although there was no lack of bospitality, there 
were plenty of mistakes, and confusion reigned 
for many, many hours. In the first place, Lady 
Clarice mistook Mistress Amabel, who had re- 
turned to the ball us fast as she left it, for the 
housekeeper, and consigned to her care a little 
lap-dog of King Charles's breed, which she said 
was raveuously hungry, and must eat immedi- 
ately. And then one of the carriages, in driv- 
ing round to the stable yard, nearly unhorsed 
the old knight, who wus walking his horse 
home while he gave some directions to the 
groom who followed him; and a kitchen- 
wench was found with her greasy apron on, 
and a gridiron in her hand, standing stock-still 
in the passage leading to the drawing-room, 
Her mouth and eyes were open with astouish- 
ment, but sbe could give no account of herseif, 
nor how she had got thither, whea Mrs. Bart- 
lett, the housekeeper, questioned her. Such 
were some of the disturbances which were oc- 
casioned by the sudden invasion of Lady Cla- 
rice Fairfax and Ler busband, with their tain 
of servants, on the quiet aud orderly establish- 
ment of Old Court that fair summer evening.’ 

Marmaduke Fairfax and his unportioned 
bride are shown in lively contrast to Harry 
and Lady Clarice :—- 

‘They came: the manly quiet Marmaduke 
and his Lucy. Every body admired Lucy at 
first sight, every one declared her beautiful; 
but the vain and trifling (Lady Clarice among 
them) generally pronounced her a vast deal too 
reserved and serious. The fact was, Lucy had 
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her enthusiasm on little follies; the distin- 
guishing characteristic of her mind was good 
sense, of her disposition, humility—unaffected 
good humour, genuine bumanity. From the 
time tbat Mrs. Fairfax appeared at Old Court, 
Lady Ciarice, who, under all her levity and 
thoughtlessness, bad a tolerable sliare of vanity 
and common downright selfisliness, was anx- 
ious to take her departure. She felt that the 
nobility of Lucy’s mind threw all her nobility 
of rank, and many other little advantages on 
which she had piqued herself, into the back- 
ground, and in vain she talked and laughed, 
and from the mere love of notice displayed her 
several accomplishments ; one quiet remark of 
Lucy's drew the attention of every one away 
from her. The country girl, a mee uneducated 
child, she bad pictured to herself, when told 
that Lucy was the daugiter of a poor north 
country parson; had never been in London, 
and was some years younger than herself. She 
had not been in her society many hours before 
she felt herself awed by this uneducated par- 
son's daughter. Lucy bad no accomplish- 
ments; she could not sing; knew nothing of 
music; spoke not a word of French! Lady 
Clarice marvelled within herself what could 
make her so attiactive. She could not under- 
stand the simple charm which distinguishes 
every modest and peifectly feminine woman 
above the rest of her sex.’ 

Christmas Day over, and the whole party 
assembled, it is agreed that every one present 
shall take it by turns to contribute a story and 
a song towards tie amusement of the even- 
ing. Six evenings produce as many tales, 
and as many poems,—the first extremely va- 
ried and amusing, and the latter exhibiting 
mttoh lyrical elegance and taste. ‘ Katherine 
Parr,” and the *‘Savoyard Peasant’ have al- 
ready attracted the attention of the public by 
their appearance ina periodical work. The 
‘Story of Patience’ is full of plaintive inter- 
est, and affectingly describes the trials of a 
humble but virtuous attachment; it ends 
happily, as such stories should, and truth 
and patience have their appropriate reward. 
‘The Legend of Norway’ is wild and fanci- 
ful,—‘ Monica,’ a finisied and natural por- 
trait,—‘ Successful Ambition,’ a fearful and 
powerfully wrought-up tale. 

In case our recommendation of this excel- 
lent volume should be less effective than we 
desire, we strengthen it with the author’s 
parting appeal, which, we are sure, must be 
irresistible 

‘A tew words with you, my reader! before 
we part. If you do not think this little book 
the duilest in the world,—it you have found 
aimeng its faults and foilies (and 1 will not be 
siow to confess it hus many) some few p.tts to 
praise, buy the book; that is, if you have only 
borrowed it? recommend it,if tue copy you are 
reading be your own. 


— 


bonest peasure. { am not seliish, for I am in 


lam not seltish in ask- | 
ing this favour, except it be selfish to seek an | 





| 





truth asking an alms of you for some eldeily | 


gentlewo.nen of blameless character, who Lave 
been brought very low, almost to want, by no 
indisciciion of their own. It would be an in- 
sult to them, in their altered fortunes, to pub- 
jish their names; so I musk ask you to believe 
me, that if the volume sells, my profits of the 





The Antidote ; or, 
Freethinker. 2. vols. 
London Holdsworth. 

Ir were to be desired, that in this day of 

overflowing Christian light, when so great 

paias are taken to bring the rising generation 
to an acquaintance with the important veri- 
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| storation to the comforts, of which, in a 





ties of our national religion more strenuous | 
endeavours were used to diffuse a knowledge 
of the conclusive evidences on which it rests. 
For they who have only a general perception 
of the leading truths themselves, and their 
adaptation to the circumstances of lapsed 
man ina lapsed world, and of the glorious 
realities, the enjoyment of which is promised 
to all who rightly apprehend them, are but 
ill qualified to contend with the practised and 
artful infidel, or even the doubting and faith- 
less sceptic. A thousand arguments would 
speedily be adduced which would at once 
confound the reason of such, and cause the 
edifice, vainly but simply believed to have 
been raised with care and sureness, to crum- | 
ble into ruins. It is, then, of the utmost mo- | 
ment that the Christian, as the Mahomedan, | 


or any other religion, should not be embraced , 
until satisfactory proof of its divine origin | 
and high importance has been obtained ; and | 
that the inquiry into its truth should not be 
checked until it have become so extensive as 
to have clothed the individual with an armour 
from which, if the shafts of unbelievers should 
strike on it, they will fall to the ground pow- 
erless. In how many instances, for want of 
having pursued such a plan, have irretrieva- 
ble misery and ruin resulted; and how very 
rarely, indeed, has the course of infidelity 
been restrained, by returning faith in reveia- 
tion, or timely reformation of conduct. The 
power of scepticism, too, should be remark- 
ed: it is peifectly astonishing how rapidly 
the influence of religion decreases, when 
once the mind begins to waver. Before the 
individual himself is well aware of the ground 
he stands on, he finds himself entertaining 
Opinions for which, but a short time previous, 
he had the utmost aversion, and to which, 
perhaps, he had turned his attention, for the 
mere purpose of refuting them. If the au- 
thorized ministers of our church would of- 
tener deliver suitable discourses as to the so- 
lidity of the foundation on which the super- 
structure they are so desirous to raise must 
be erected, and the dangerous tendency of 
y elding to libertinism of sentiment and feel- 
ing, we think much practical good would be 
the consequence ; and, let it be remembered, 
they must be regarded as more powerful 
guardians of our youth, amidst surrounding 
snares, than the press, were it ever so pure, 
could become, from the limited extent of its 
operations. 

The Antidote we consider to be an import- 
ant work, and well calculated to be eminently 
useful; it details the progress of intidel opi- 
nions in Hloward Glenville,—a young man 
of amiable dispositions, wlio had received a 
good and religious edueation, and whorn his 
amiable and excellent parents had been espe- 
cialiy careful to train mp in the way which 
leadeth to honour and usefulness; and it 
points out his narrow escape, and happy re- 


thoughtless hour, he had deprived himself. 
It is a tale founded on fact, and incorporating 
several letters and conversations on the vari- 
ous points which are usually the subject of 
dispute and merriment among freethiokers, 
which cannot be read without the conveying 
of valuable instruction. The episodes are 
very excellent, particularly the sick-bed scei 
of Charles Mortimer, through whose means 
the subject of these memoirs was induced 
into the paths of iniidelity, manifestly declar- 


_ have exiled myself ftom its comforts ! 
| entreat the sympathy of my frieads? 
| assistanee of friendship is in vain! 





ing how little the entertainment of free opi- 
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nions on religion will do for a man when the 
world recedes, and he is left, helpless and 
alone, to the reflections which are almost 
sure, at such a moment, to be excited Within 
him ; especially if he have been an apostate 
from the faith inculcated on his mind ip 
early years. Mortimer was the son of g 
clergyman, who had diligently laboured to 
guard him from error; and observe the delj- 
rious language in which he expresses himself 
now he is in distress, 

‘Wretch that lam! whither shall I flee, or 
where can I find arefuge? Shall I return to 
the pleasures of society? These are the instry. 
ments of my ruin! Shall I retire into solitude? 
There my inexorable tormentor will follow me! 
Shall I go to the sanctuary of religion? But] 
Shall I 
But the 
Shall [ 
supplicate the mercy of my God? No; my 
unbelief forbids the possibility of pardon! Ah! 
whither sball I flee for safety? Ye rocks, fall 
uud hide me! ye waves of the ocean rise and 
coverme! Let me plunge into the stream and 
die! One minute’s pause, and I will go! Yet 
a little longer 5 the tide is fast rising, and will 
soon be full! Ah! what do I see coming on 
the main! Hark! I hear them calling me. 
Ou, how repulsive their appearance! Are they 
demons or men? Oh, ye cursed demons, draw 
menot away! [see the deep before me! Ah! 
ye are deaf to my intreaties! I am going—I 
sink—I perish—I am lost!’ 

The character of Lavinia, with whom How- 
ard had formed an early attachment, but 
which was for some time dissolved, in conse- 
quence of his change of sentiment, is well 
drawn ; she is an example of such tenderness 
of spirit, and yet firmness and superiority of 
mind, as is rarely to be met with, and must 
call forth the admiration of all who respect 
adherence to principle before all other consi- 
derations how inducing soever. 

The writer of the Antidote has done well 
to conceal the real names of the parties con- 
cerned, the communication of which would 
not have rendered his work more useful. He 


might, with advantage, have omitted much of 
the casual remark, and have brought the 
whole within a narrower compass. But, as 
it is, the sentiment is uniformly excellent, the 
narrative very interesting, and we hope the 
work will be found truly an antidote against 
that poison still widely diffused, and which 
has threatened the ruin, both of the body and 
mind, of many an unthinkiug but respecta- 
ble and well educated young man. 


Public Characicrs of the Present Time. 
Knight and Lacey. 
Tue second part of this extremely cheap and 
clever publication, contains portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of Lord Goderich, Mr. 
Brougham, the Duke of Wellington, and the 
Marquis of Lansdown. The portraits are en- 
titled to considerable praise, and the memoirs 
are well and impartially written. A few para- 
graphs from the sketch of the Life of Vis- 
count Goderich wiil substantiate the justice 
of our approval, as regards the literary de- 
partment :— 
‘Sir Egerton Brydges was in parliament sx 
years, and he has given us bis judgment ol ine 
principal speakers in the house during that ad 
tiod. Of Mr. Rob:nson, be says—“ He spoke 
s¢liom; but when he did rise, he spoke with 
liveliness, talen’, vigour, knowledge, and sound 
sense; aud with an extraordinary 
gentlemuuly and honourable fecling- 
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—— 
Egerton would bave pubtished this tes- 
timony, OF cherished this opinion, later in life, 
after Mr. Robinson had interested himself so 
deeply in the revision of the corn laws, and the 
relief of the manufacturing districts, wall admit 
of some doubt; but the correctness of the opi- 
nion we have quoted is undoubted. Mr Ro- 
binson, from the beginning of his public career, 
was looked upon by the candid of all parties, 
as the possessor of superior, though not of first- 
rate talents. If we cannot award him the pro- 
foundness of Burke, the brilliancy of Sheridan, 
the energy of Fox and Pitt, or the wit of Can- 
ning; we yet can give him credit for many of 
the most useful qualities of all his great pre- 
cursors. 

«Sound learning, good sense, varied and ac- 
curate knowledge, correct taste, amiable tem- 
per, and remarkable patience and forbearance, 
were always exemplified in his addresses to the 
house, and bis intercourse in more private cir- 
cles. His speeches were perspicuous and 
pointed, lucid and logical, animated and unaf- 
fected. When the subject was a common one, 
he usually delivered himself in a conversational! 
tone; and when his theme rose in importance, 
be could proportionably elevate the style of dis- 
cussing it. 

‘In this description we have used the past 
tense, not to insinuate that Mr. Robinson’s ora- 
tory, as is too frequently the case, suffered by 
his advancement—that the viscount and the 
premier are heard with less approbation than 
was the chancellor of the exchequer, or that the 
latter suffered in comparison with the vice pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade; but to show what 
were the qualities which drew and fixed the 
nation’s hope upon this excellent stateman, 
and gradually elevated him to the presiding 
control of its multiplied and momentous coun- 
cils.’ 

The other memoirs in this number (parti- 
cularly that of Mr. Brougham,) are distin- 
cuished by a research and fullness, which 
could hardly be looked for in a publication 
of such confined limits, and of so unpretend- 
ing a nature as the present. 


The Man in the Moon: a Poem. pp. 30 
London, 1828. F. C. Westley. 
Tus poem is dedicated to S. Rogers, Esq., 
who is apostrophised in the following inimit- 
able manner :— 
‘To you, dear Sam, I would inscribe 
This first flight "mid the doggerel tribe ;— 
A tribute most impartial meant, 
And each way independent. 
I know you not, except by fame,— 
Most likely you ne’er beard my name, 
And if it stared you black in print, 
My person nowise could you hint. 
Still it remains my secret glory 
And boast, in this my maiden story, 
Thy virtues cannot be conceal’d, 
Thy genius gently stands reveal’d ; 
And thougi [ scribble all unkuown, 
And never may thy friendship own, 
My praise is not the less sincere, 
That gratefully | thank you here 
For some few lonely hours beguiled, 
While you and poetry to cheer me, smiled.’ 
After this Specimen, we are convinced our 
readers will hurry to the work itself, in which 
we find— 
‘Some men calling fire, and some girls vowing 
murder, 
A crowd in one corner, a desert on further, 
And a great many drunk, and a great many 
more 
Damn’d sorry the publican’s cut off their score.’ 
Moore is described as possessing — 
fs soul of feeling ne’er pulsed by others, 
ueart of passions not dream’d by lovers, 


ther Sir 








A brain of genius immortal streaming, 
The sparks of wit ecstatic gleaming; 

All these, and more than these, are thine, 
While waking the lyre, my bard divine ; 
Sweep on, then sweep each doting string, 
Whenever you write you must also sing.’ 


And ‘whenever you sing you must also 
play,’ is the reading we should recommend. 


Two more of these brilliant portraits, and 
we close the volume: 
‘He met the hero of Waterloo 
And hail’d him frank with a “ how do you do ;” 
Just as he sortied trom his dusty mansion, 
That so ill looks out on both parks’ expansion, 
And said,—** Friend Arthur, 1 give you joy, 
The foeman’s fear, war’s favourite boy ; 
Thou art again, as you ought to be, 
The battle arm of royalty. 
The warriors of th’ indomitable land 
Are once more trusted to your baton hand, 
Above cabal or vote sinister, 
Stand ever thus,—the soldier’s minister.’ 
‘His grace a moment look’d on us intent, 
Then silent bow’d and pass’d. On we went 
But halted soon, as with a leer significant 
My leader cried, “another statesman militant! 
Here comes the Marquis of Londonderry, 
And as, in sooth, my cue is rather merry, 
1°11 humour his lordship’s classical lore, 
With a free parody on the Heratian score :— 
With the pen that Alonzo the Brave did indite, 
Southey shall valiant and conquering write 
Whate’er on embassies my lord did motion, 
Or as a leader of the opposiéion.’ 


We assure our readers that the above pas- 
sages are actually quoted from ‘ a litile book,’ 
just published, as above. 





Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories froin 
the History of Scotland. 3 vols. 18ino. 
pp. 800. Edinburgh, 1828. Cadell and 
Co. ; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Ir is really delightful to see the first magician 

of the age laying aside the wand with which 

he has conjured up spirits that must walk the 
world and influence its inhabitants till both 
cease to be, who has created associations that 
haunt us at every turn, and awakened feelings 
and ideas of all that is terrible or wild, or 
lovely or lofty-spirited, or fascinating or in- 
tellectual in our nature, it is, we say, inde- 
scribably delightful, to see this illustrious ge- 
nius stooping from the throne of thought to 
which the admiration of all men has elevated 
him, and taking infancy gently by the hand, 
to instruct it in the clear and simple style 
best suited to its capacity and comprehension. 

This task Sir Walter Scott commences with 

a dedication to his grandson, which tastefully 

and pleasantly prepares us for the skill, judg- 

ment, and very appropriate management of 
the tales which follow. The choice of mate- 
rials is no less commendable than the manner 
in which they are worked up. In no in- 
stance has the author forgotten that he is ad- 
dressing himself to children; nor is there, 
throughout these three charming little vo- 
lumes, a single passage that could be object- 
ed to bythe most scrupulous. The first vo- 
lume contains much of popular and attrac- 
tive matter in the story of Macheth, the ac- 
count of the usurpation of Edward the First, 
and the stories of Sir William Wallace and 

Robert the Bruce It was to be expected 

that all these would be felicitously touched 

by a mind that never yet failed when chi- 
valry or heroism were to be portrayed, and 
which only became dimmed and bewildered 

(in a trifling degree, and for a trifling period, ) 








when it intermeddled with the perversions 
and intricacies of modern politics. 

In the second volume, we are carried from 
the regency of Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
down to the death of James [V., at Flodden, 
which ensanguined field is, of course, finely 
painted. The third comprises all the more 
important events, from the period of this bat- 
tle, to that of the accession of James the Sixth 
to the English throne. From each of these 
volumes we shall now select passages in sub- 
stantiation of the high praise we have consi- 
dered it our duty to bestow upon the whole. 
The taking of Roxburgh Castie forms the 
subject of our first quotation :— 


‘Roxburgh was a very large castle, situated 
near where two fine rivers, the Tweed and the 
Teviot, join to each other. Being within five 
or six miles of England, the English were ex- 
tremely desirous of retaining it, and the Scots 
equally so of obtaining possession of it. I will 
tell you how it was taken. 

‘It was upon the night of what is called 
Shrovetide, a holiday wuich Roman Cathulies 
paid great respect to, and solemnized with nuch 
gaiety and feasting. Most of the gurrison of 
Roxburgh Castle were feasting and drinking; 
but still they had set watches on the battle 
ments of the castle, in case of any sudden at- 
tack; for as the Scots had succeeded in so 
many enterprises of the kind, and as Douglas 
was known to be in the neighbourhood, they 
conceived themselves obliged to keep a very 
Strict guard. 

‘ There was also an Englishwoman, the wife 
of one of the officers, who was sitting on the 
battlements with her child in her arms; and 
looking out on the fields below, she saw some 
black objects, like a herd of cattle, straggling 
near the foot of the wall, and approaching the 
ditch or moat of the castle. She pointed them 
out to the sentinel, and asked him what they 
were —“ Pooh, pooh,” said the soldier, “ it is 
farmer such a man’s cattle,” (naming a man 
whose farm lay near to the castle ;) * the good- 
man is keeping a jolly Shrovetide, and has for- 
got to shut up his builocks in their yard; but 
ifthe Douglas come across them before morn- 
ing, he is likely to rue his negligeuce.” Now 
these creeping objects which they saw from the 
castle-wail were no real cattle, but Dougias 
himself and his soidiers, who had put black 
clo:ks above their armour, and were creeping 
about on hands and feet, in order, without be- 
ing observed, to get so near to the foot of the 
castle-wall as to be able to set ladders to it. 
The poor woman, who knew nothing of this, 
sat quietly on the wall, and began to sing to 
her child. You must know that the name of 
Douglas was become so terrible to the English, 
that the women used to frighten their children 
with it, and say to ihem when they behaved 
ill, that they * would make the Black Douglas 
take them.” And this soldier’s wife was sing- 
ing to her child— 

*** Hush ye, hash ge, little pet ye, 
Hush ye, hash ye, do not fret ye, 
The Biack Dougtas shali not get ye.” 

** You are not so sure of that,’ said a voice 
close beside ber. She teit at the same time a 
Leavy band, with an ion giove, laid on ber 
shoulder, and when she looked round, she saw 
the very Black Douglas ste bad been singing 
about standing close beside Ler, a tall, swarthy, 
strong man. At the same time, another Scots- 
nian was seen ascending up the walls, near to 
the sentinel. The soldier gave the alarm, and 
rushed at the Scotsman, whose name was Si- 
mon Ledehouse, with his lance; but Simoa 
parried the blow, and closing with the sentinel, 
struck him a deadly blow with his dagger. The 
rest of the Scots followed up to assist Vouglus 
and Ledehouse, and the casule was taken, Many 
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of the soldiers were put to death, but Douglas 
protected the woman and the child. I dare 
say she made no more songs about the Black 
Douglas.” 

‘ Black Agnes—Among the warlike ex- 
ploits of this period, we must not for- 
get the defence of the castle of Dunbar 
ty the celebrated Countess of March. Her 
lord, as we have seen, bad embraced the 
side of David Bruce, and had taken the field 
with the regent. The countess, who from her 
complexiou was termed Black Agnes, by which 
name she is still familiarly remembered, was a 
high-spirited and courageous woman, the 
daughter of that Thomas Randolph, Earl of 
Moray, whom I have so often menticned, and 
the heiress of his valour and patriotism. The 
castle of Dunbar itself was very strong, being 
built upon a chain of rocks ‘stretching into the 
sea, having only ove passage to the main land, 
which was well fortified. It was besieged by 
Montague, Earl of Salisbury, who employed to 
destroy its walls great military engines, con 
structed to throw buge stones, with which ma- 
chines fortifications were attacked before the 
use of cannon. 

‘Black Agnes set all his attempts at defi- 
ance, and showed herself with ber maids on 
the walls of the castle, wiping the places where 
the huge stones fell with a clean towel, as if 
they could do no ill to her castle, save raising a 
little dust, which a napkin could wipe away. 

‘The Earl of Salisbury then commanded 
them to bring forward to the assault an engine 
of another kind, being a specics of wooden 
shed, or house, rolled forward on wheels, with 
a roof of peculiar strength, which, from resem 
bling the ridge ofa hog’s back, occasioned the 
machine to be called a sow. ‘This, according 
to the old mode of warfare, was thrust up to 
the, walls of a besieged castle or city, and served 
to protect from the arrows and stones of the be- 
sieged a party of soldiers placed within the sow, 
who were in the meanwhile to undermine the 
wall, or break an entrance through it with 
pickaxes and mining tools When the Count- 
ess of March saw this engine advanced to the 
walls of the castie, she called out to the Earl of 
Salisbury, in derision, and making a kind of 
rhyme,— 

‘ “ Beware, Montagow, 

For farr.w shali thy sow.” 
At the same time she made a signal, and a 
huge fragment of rock, which hung prepared 
for the purpose, was dropped down from the 
wall upon the sow, whose roof was thus dashed 
to pieces. As the English soldiers, who had 
been within it, were running as fast as they 
couid to get out of the way of the arrows and 
stones from the wali, Black Agnes calied out, 
“ Behold the litter of English pigs ” 

*The Earl of Salisbury could jest also on 
such serious occasions. One day he rode neur 
the walls with a knight dressed in armour of 
proof, having three folds of mail over an acton, 
or leathern jacket; notwitustanding which, 
one Walliaus Spens shot en ariow with such 
force that it penetrated all these defences, and 
reached the heart ofthe wearer. ‘* Thut is one 
of my lady's love tokens,” said the earl, as he 
saw the knight full dead fiom his hoise ; 
“* Black Agnes’s love-shafts pierce to the heart.”’ 

‘Upon another occasion, the Countess of 
Ma:cb had well nigh made the Earl of Salis- 
bury her prisoner. She made one of her people 
enter into treaty with the besiegers, pretending 
to betray the castle, Trusting to this agree- 
inent, the earl came at midnight before the gate, 
which he found open, and the portcullis drawn 
up’ As Salisbury was about to enter, one John 
Copland, a squire of Northumberland, pressed 
on before him, and as soon as he passed the 
threshold, the portcullis was dropped, and thus 





tle Scots missed their principal prey, and made 
prisoner only a person of inferior condition. 

‘ At length, the castle of Dunbar was relieved 
by Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy, who 
brought the countess supplies, by sea, both of 
men and provisions, The Earl of Salisbury, 
learning this, despaired of success, and raised 
the siege, which had lasted nineteen weeks. 
The minstrels made songs iu praise of the per- 
severance and courage of Black Agnes. The 
following lines are nearly the sense of what is 
preserved : 

‘ She kept a stir in tower and trench, 
That brawling boisterons Scottish wench ; 


Came I early, came I late, 
I found Agnes at the gate.’ 


Rencounter between the Douglasses and Ha- 
miltons.—* At length, 30th April, 1520, these 
two great factions of the Douglasses and the 
Hamiltons came both to Edinburgh to attend a 
parliament, in which it was expected that the 
western noblemen would in general take part 
with Arran, while those of the east would side 
with Angus. One of the strongest supporters 
of Arran was the Archbishop of Glasgow, James 
Beaton, a man remarkable for talents, but un- 
fortunately also for profligacy. He was at this 
time chancellor of Scotland; and the Hamil- 
tons met within his palace, situated at the bot- 
tom of Blackfriars Wynd, one of those narrow 
lanes which run down from the High Street of 
Edinburgh to the Cowgate. The Hamiltons, 
finding themselves far the more numerous 
party, were deliberating upon a scheme of at- 
tacking the Douglasses, and apprehending An- 
gus. That earl heard of their intentions, and 
sent his uncle, Gawain Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld (a scholar and a poet,) to remonstrate 
with Beaton, and to remind him, that it was 
his business as a churchman to preserve peace 5 
Angus offering at the same time to withdraw 
out o: the town, if he and his friends should 
be permitted to do so in safety. The chance!- 


which he wore under his rochet, or bishop’s 
dress. As he laid his hand on his beart, and 
said, “Upon my conscience, I cannot help 
what is about to happen,” the mail which he 
wore was beard to rattle. ‘Ha, my lord!” 
said the Bishop of Dunkeld, ‘* methinks your 
conscience clatters!” And, leaving him after 
this rebuke, he hastened back to his nephew, 
the Earl of Angus, to bid him defend himself 
like aman. “ For me,” he said, “I will go 
to my chamber and pray for you.” 

‘Angus collected his followers, and hastened 
like a sagacious soldier to occupy the High 
Street of ihe city. The inhabitants were his 
friends, and spears were handed out to such of 
the Douglasses as had them not, which proved 
a great advantage, the Hamiltons having no 
weapons longer than their swords. 

‘jn the mean time Sir Patrick Hamilton, a 
wise and moderate man, biother to the Lar! of 
Arran, advised his brother strongly not to come 
to blows; but a natural son of the earl, Sir 
James Hamilton of Draphane, of a fierce and 


cruel nature, exclaimed that Sir Patrick only | 


spoke thus, ** because he was afraid to fight 
in his friend’s quarrel.” 

‘* Tiiou liest, faise bastard "’ said Sir Pa 
trick; “I will fight this day where thou darest 
nut be seen.” 

‘Immediately they all rushed towards the 
street, where the Douglasses stood drawn up to 
receive thei. 

‘Now the Hamiltons, though very numer- 
ous, could only come at their euemies by 
thronging out of the little steep lanes which 
open into the High Street, and the Douglasses 
had barricaded the entrances with carts, bar- 
rels, and suchlike lumber. As they endea. 
voured to force their way, they were fiercely 
attacked by the Douglasses with pikes and 
spears. 





A few who got out on the street were. 


killed or routed. The Earl of Arran, and his 
son the bastard, were giad to mount Upon 
coal-horse, from which they threw the load. 
and escaped by flight. Sir Patrick Hamilton 
was killed, with many others ; thus dying ina 
scuffle, which he had done all in his power to 
prevent. The confusion occasioned by this 
skirmish was greatly increased by the sudden 
appearance of sir David Home of Wedderburn 
the fierce Border leader who slew De la Bastie. 
He came with a band of eight hundred horse 
to assist Angus, and finding the skirmish be. 
gun, made his way into the city by burstins 
open one of the gates with sledge-hammers 
The Hamiltons fled out of the town in great 
confusion; and the consequences of this skir. 
mish were such, that the citizens of Edinburgh 
called it, Clean the-Causeway, because the fac. 
tion of Arran was, as it were, swept from the 
streets. This broil gave Angus a great advan. 
tage in his future disputes with Arran 3 but it 
exhibits a wild picture of the times, when such 
a conflict could be fought in the midst of a po- 
pulous city. 

Adventure of James V.—* When James Y, 
travelled in disguise, he used a name which 
was known only to some of his principal nobi- 
lity and attendants. He was culled the Good- 
man (the tenant, that is) of Ballengiech. Bal. 
lengiech is a steep pass which leads down be. 
hind the Castle of Stirling. Once upon atime, 
when he was feasting in Stirling, the king sent 
for some venison from the neighbouring hills, 
The deer weie killed and put on horses’ backs, 
to be transported to Stirling. Unluckily they 
had to pass the castle gates of Arnpryor, be- 
longing to a chief of the Buchanans, who had 
a considerable number of guests with him. It 
was late, and tiie company were rather short of 
victuals, thouch they bad more than enough of 
liquor. The chief, seeing so much fat venison 


| passing his very door, seized on it; and to the 





; Bet ; Si ocala 1 im j 
lor had, however, already assumed armour, | expostulations of the keepers, who told him i 


belonged to King James, he answered inso- 
lently, that if James was king in Scotland, he, 
Buchanan, was king in Kippen, being the name 
of the district in which the castle of Ainpryor 
lay. On hearing what had happened, the king 
got on horseback, and rode instantly from stir 
ling to Buchanan’s house, where he founda 
strong fierce-looking Highlander, with an axe 
on his shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. 
This grim warder refused the king admittance, 
saying, that the Laird of Arnpryor was at din- 
ner, and would not be disturbed. ‘ Yet go up 
to the company, my good friend,” said the king, 
“ and tell bim that the Goodman of Ballengiech 
is come to feast with the King of Kippen.” The 
porter went grumbling into the house, and told 
his master, that there was a fellow with a red 
beard, who called himself the Goodman of Bal- 
lengiech, at the gate, who said he was come to 
dine with the King of Kippen. As soon as Bu- 
chanan heard these words, he knew that the 
king was there in person, and hastened down 
to kneel at James’s fect, and to ask forgiveness 
for his insolent behaviour. But the king, who 
only meant to give him a fright, forgave him 
freely, and, going into the castle, feasted on bis 
own venison which Buchanan had intercepted. 
Buchanan of Arnpryor was ever afterwards 
called the King of Kippen.’ ial 
Our readers may remember, that Sir W al- 
ter, some few years since, presented us with 
a dramatic poem, entitled Halidon Hill. It 
may not be uninteresting to compare this 
single instance of poetical failure with the 
prose version contained in these volumes :— 
‘The Scottish army were drawn up on the 
side of an eminence called Halidon Hill, with- 
in two miles of Berwick. King Edward moved 
with his whole host to attack them. The oy 
tle, like that of Falkirk aud many others, ¥@s 
decided by that formidable force, the archers 
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— England. They were posted in a marshy | public servant, the world must probably be | or in the field of battle can du, or have done, 
mand bis a from which they discharged their ar- | contented to await till many a now youthful | is to take this question in all cases from before 
Ms Pon a : in the most tremendous and irresistible | heart shall be, like his, mouldering in the f the first gross, blind, and iniquitous tribunal, 
the load, * 5 against the Scots, who, drawn up 0n | senuichre : y where power insults over weakness, and. place 
Hamilton vol 7a 5e of the hill, were fully exposed to this ~~ ; it before the last more just, disinterested, and, in 
lying ina eisiective discharge, without having the | Jy. Life of Napoleon. By WILLIamM the end, more formidable one, wiiere each indi- 
S Power to cans of answering it "Memnem. dane aan vidual is tried by his peers, and according to 
d by this ett have told you before, that these English ‘ ’ a rules and principles which have received tle 
he sudden hers were the best ever known in war. They We are indebted to the Atheneum for a | common examination, and the common consent. 
‘dderburn, sere gxcusvomied to the use of the bow from the | striking passage from the forthcoming Life | A public sense is thus formed, free from slavish 
la Bastie. re they were children of seven years old, | of Napoleon, by Mr. Hazlitt. It is by no | awe, and the traditional assumption of insolent 
dred horse woo they were made to practise with a little | means a difficult matter to speculate upon | superiority, which, the more it is exercised, be- 
ee = bow suited to their size and strength, which | the way in which so truth-loving and philo- | Comes the more enlightened and enlarged, and 
Arnette was @very year exchanged for one larger and | sophical a mind is likely to treat the subject | More and more requires eqaul rights and equal 

mmers, stronger, till they were able to draw that of a | of his labours; and even if it were not so fa- laws. This new sense acquired by the people. 


ti in great 


; this new organ of opinion and feeling, is like 
this skir. 


crown man. Besides being thus familiar- | ,; meee . 
full-gr cile, the tone of the subjoined quotation singing © battering tecin. Ae aeeee 


as : n, the archers of England | _ : , 
diciburgh canelpin rey eae the bow-string to “oon would decide the matter. In it bir find the old gothie castle, long the den of rapine and 
werden a nieht a while other European nations only bold, fearless, and uncompromising spirit | crime, and must finally prevail against all ab- 
t from the rs a it to their breast. If you try the difference that knows as well how to appreciate the surd and antiquated institutions, unless it is 
‘at advan. of the posture, you will find that a much longer splendid genius of Napoleon, as to denounce violently suppressed, and this engine of politi- 
in; but it oe ar be drawn to the ear than to the | the treasons he committed against freedom, | cal reform turned, by bribery and terror, against 
vhen such breast, because the right hand has more room. | As we shall speedily have an opportunity of | itself. Who, in reading history, where the cha- 
st of a po. ‘While the Scots suffered under these prac- | more fully acquainting ourselves with the | racters are laid open, and the circumstances 
James V tised and skilful archers, whose arrows fell like | merits of this work, we consider it unneces- fairly stated, and where he himself has no false 
‘ bail amongst them, throwing their rauks into | sary to make any farther remarks in intro- bias to mislead him, does not take part with 


me which 
ipal nobi- 


the oppressed against the oppressor? Who is 


disorder, and piercing the finest armour as if it : 
there that admires Nero at the distance of two 


duction of an admirable description of the 





. had been pasteboard, they made desperate at- | power of oninion:— , / 
x a tempts to descend the hill, and come to ye ' ‘From the moment that the press opens the ee ae oo = au. 
down be. combat. The Earl of Ross pon to my eyes of the community beyond the actual sphere — ton es ee 4 
on a time, charge, and had he been seconde a su ce in which each moves, there is from that time eee No the ye > What do those oom 
king sent cient body of the Scottish cavalry, € might | inevitably formed the germ of a body of opi- ak Ae: sane ie elalaiae think of that 
ring hills, have changed the fate of the day; but oe 1 nion directly at variance with the selfish and pe d nh mag pet ste or enheand th 
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A veahich very many were made prisoners. Berwick sut= | duct, appealed to God and to his sword :—now | 22¢ fashion the heart anc inmost rm pe 
ind to the rendered in consequence of the defeat, and | a new principle is brought into play which had on it, so that sane libera : and oe 
id him iy Scotland seemed again to be completely con- ) never been so much as dreamt of, and before | MEtOUS grows p wil a A el sos oy ——7 
wed ines. quered by the English. which he must make good his pretensions, or it palsy of wane vas a . oh doen en 8 wh 
tland, he, In this familiar strain does Sir Walter ac- | Will shatter his strong hoids of pride and preju- in aoe An individwal — ‘ bare. 
‘the name quaint the young reader with Scotland’s ro- | Judice to atoms, asthe pent-up air shatters rous ag Hn A throws another, who has 
Tnpryor mantic annals, and (we repeat) prove himself | W#atever resists its expansive force. This displeased him, (withoua other warrant, than 
» the king as well qualified to administer instruction to | POE 38 public opinion, exercised upon men, his will,) into a dungeon, where be pines for 
from stir ' . ., | things, and general principles, and to which : . 5 : P 
the youthful mind as to delight and interest 7 , a1) | years, and then dies; and, perhaps, only the 
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TuEse volumes are misnamed. They should 
be termed ‘ The works of the Right Honora- 


books and an intercourse with the world of 
ideas, we are purified, raised, ennobled from 


repeated afterwards in story, and their is not 


en.” The ble George Canning;’ for with them at least | savages into intellectual and rational beings | #7 individual in the whole nation, whose bo- 
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v that the the la ' ' hearts of princes. Who but the tyrant does not ho Say: “ee - 
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ned down hate the tyrant?) Who but the slave does not | P “agen , 
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that have perished under the mild, paternal 
sway of the ancient regime, in dungeons and in 
ayony, without a trial, without an accusation, 
without wiinesses, be assembled together, and 
their chains struck off, and the shout of jubilee 
and exultation they would make, or that nature 
would make at the sight, will be the shout that 
was heard when tbe bastile fell! The dead pause 
that ensued among the gods of the earth, the 
raokling malice, the panic-fear, when they saw 
law and justice raised to an equality with their 
sovereizo will, and mankind no longer doomed 
to be their spoit, was that of fiends robbed of 
their prey ; their struggles, their arts, their un- 
yielding peiseverance, and their-final triumph 
was that of fends wilien it is restored to them! 





Whims and Oddities for the Young, with Hu- 
morous Illustrations by Heatu. 12mo. 
pp. 152. London, 1828. Maunder. 

WHILsT grotesque personifications and drol- 

leries, bordering upon absurdities, are consi- 

dered legitimate offerings for adults, a baga- 
telle like the present must he deemed in 
good keeping, and deserving of recommen- 
dation to children, who delight in the whim- 
sical transformations of articles of domestic 
utility into objects of fun and merriment. If 
the metamorphoses before us are not quite so 
classical as those of Ovid, and rather remind 
us of those days when we have heard with 
pleasure, that— 

‘Tie spit stood up like a gentleman, 
And swore he'd kill the dripping-pan.’ 
Yet the author is great in his way, and has 
marshalled forth in due order, and with 
much humour, the whole community of 
coffee-pots, brooms, snuffers, footimen, ket- 
tles, &c., so that we cannot but recommend 
to good-natured grandmamas, nursery go- 
vernesses, kc. Whims and Oddities for the 
Young. 





Cuthbert ; a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1828. Sustenance and Stretch. 
Ix days but dimly remembered now, and to 
which Taste blushes to make reference, these 
volumes would have been considered no 
unimportant acquisition to the circulating 
library. At that period it was unnecessary 
to draw largely on invention, or seek at the 
fountain bead of truth and nature, the secret 
of originality and power. In those times 
Cuthbert, such as he here appears, was your 
only veritable and acceptable hero. A rash, 
impetuous, and generous feilow—in the army, 
of course, and of course knowing nothing, or 
next to nothing, of his parents, but having 
some instinctive and indefinabie idea of bigh 
birth,—a certain longing to fill the loity sta- 
tion to which he feels himself entitled, and a 
singular facility in surrounding himself with 
difficulties and dangers,—a propensity for 
midnight broils and their appropiate accom- 
paniments, fractured skulls and temporary 
durance,—these, with soime personal attrac- 
tions, and ‘ peculiarly fascinating’ manners, 
constituted the novel-hero of other days, and 
form the characteristics of the one now before 
us. But if the chief personage be common- 
place, not less so are those by whom he ts 
surrounded ; and we regret that the author of 
Cuthbert did not choose a less beaten path, 
and devote himself toa more repaying theme. 


Early Prose Romances. Nos. VIII. and 1X. 
Lhe History of Helyas, Knight of the Swan. 
Tue romance with which the present numbers 
of Mr. Thoms’s excellent collection present 
us, is printed from the unique copy by Cop- 








—— 








land, and is by no means the least curious or 
interesting of the ancient English fictions, 
which the editor's taste and industry have 
brought together. As the work proceeds, we 
receive additional confirmation of the opinion 
we pronounced at its commencement, that it 


| will fill up a vacuum in the olden literature 


of our country, and that the desideratum will 
be supplied in a way creditable to the editor, 
and gratifying to all who feel interested in the 
antiquities of literature. 
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Longinus: a Tragedy, in Five Acts; and 
other Poems. By Jacos Jones, Esq. 
London, 1827. Ilurst and Co. 

Mr. Jones, we believe, is not entirely un- 
known to the literary world; but whatever 
reputation he may be fortunate enough to 
possess, will sustain no increase by the pub- 
lication now before us. Whilst struggling 
through sixty-four octavo pages, we have oc- 
casionally encountered a pretty passage, or a 
poetical idea; but in no single instance have 
we seen aught bespeaking a mind capable of 
performing the task here undertaken. Ze- 
nobia is a loud-tongued virago, and Longi- 
nus, her prime minister, proses intolerably,— 
in short, there is not a character well or na- 
turally portrayed, and the entire poem is 
heavy and uninteresting. 





The Literary Pocket Book for 1828. pp. 228. 
Marsh. 
One half of the pages of this} little book are 
blank or ruled, for memoranda, appointments, 
&e. the remainder are devoted to literary 
miscellanies, lists connected with literature, 
science, and the arts, as well as of the mem- 
bers of the two houses of parliament, the 
king’s ministers, &c. and a variety of tables 
of reference. Among the literary morceaux 


is a pleasing little article, entitled Confessions | 


of a small Poet, and there are one or two 
pretty songs. 





Notes of a Bookworm ; or, Selections from the 
Portfolio of a Literary Gentleman. 24mo. 
London, 1827. Flutter. 

DourtinxG the progress of this agreeable little 
work, we have several times taken occasion 
to recommend it to the notice of our readers. 
The volume is now completed, and forms a 
curious and unique collection of extracts from 
old and rare, and occasionally from modern 
books, derivations, origins, anecdotes, Kc., 
throughout the whole of which the editor has 
taken especial care to allow the appearance 
of nothing offensive to good taste. 





FORSIGN LITERATURE. 


MILITARY MAXIMS OF NAPOLEON. 
A Lirrce volume has just fallen into our 
hands, containing the military maxims of Na- 
poleon, and we feel persuaded our readers 
will not deem it amiss, if we make, froin time 
to time, such extracts from it as will give 
them, as it were, an insight into the martial 
genius of him whose prowess for years kept 
congregated Europe in alarm—whose ambi- 
tion, restless, like a demon’s spirit, seemed to 
delight in anarchy, while his hope of success 
was built not more on the valour he knew 
how to breathe into his follower’s bosoms, 
than in a pertinacious adherence to his own 
fixed principles; of him whose daring, as 
Byron said, made his rise and fall; whose 
soul shrunk not when adversity frowned 
blackest, and whose good fortune fursook him 


only when he seemed unable any longer tg 
bear the weight of his many laurels. 4 

analocy of principle, in all great captains 
seems to prove the art of warfare susceptible 
of being considered under two points of view: 
the one, reposing entirely on the skill and ge. 
nius of the commander ; the other, upon ob- 
jects in detail; the first is the same for all 
times and for all people, whatever the arms 
with which they combat; hence it results the 
same principles have guided the officers of 
every age; the other, on the contrary, js af. 
fected by the weather, the spirit of nations 

and the quality of the arms. The notes 
which accompany the maxims, will tend to 
prove the truth of this remark, and to show 
that nothing in the art of warfare is problema- 
tical; but that success and defeat depend al. 
most always more or less on the natural ge. 
nius and acquired knowledge of him who 
holds the direction of affairs, 

1. The frontiers of States are either rivers, 
chains of mountains, or deserts. The worst 
impediment to an army is a desert, the nexta 
chain of mountains, the third a large river, 

Note.—Bonaparte in his military career, 
seems to have been destined to encounter 
every obstacle that could oppose an invading 
army. In Egypt he traversed the deserts, 
In the conquest of Italy he twice crossed the 
Alps in the most difficult passages, and ina 
season calculated to increase the danger of 
them. In three months he passed the 
Pyrenees, and beat and dispersed four Spa- 
nish armies. In short, from the banks of 
the Rhine to those of the Borysthenes, no bar- 
rier of nature could arrest the rapid advance 
of his victorious legions. 
| 2. The plan of a campaign should foresee 
| all that an enemy can do ; and be of itself 
' 
| 
| 
| 





sufficient to thwart him. Of course, they 
i vary according to circumstances, the genius 

of the commander, the nature of his troops, 
_and the topography of the theatre of action. 

Note.—A plan may sometimes succeed, 
though it violate every principle of the art of 
warfare; but such success depends on the 
| caprice of fortune or the errors of the enemy ; 
two things upon which we cannot and must 
not calculate. Nothing is more difficult than 
to lay down, before hand, a line of conduct 
for a general; for, besides that success often- 
times depends upon circumstances which 
have not been foreseen, it deadens the inspl- 
rations of genius by compelling the comman- 
der to obey a will foreign to himself. 

3. When a general marches to the con- 
quest of a country with two or more armies, 
which have each their line of operation traced 
to a given point where they are to assemule; 
it is a fixed principle that their conjunction 
shouid not take place near the enemy, be- 
cause, by concentrating his forces he coul 
not only prevent their uniting, but beat them 
separately. 

Note.—In the campaign of 1757, Fre- 
deric marching to the conquest of Bohemia 
with two armies, succeeded in uniting them 
under the very eyes of the Duc de Lorraine, 
but this example must not be followed, for 
success depended on the inactivity of the 
duke, who with 70,000 men made no effort 
to prevent it. 

4. Every war should be methodical, be- 
cause all should have an object and be con- 
ducted agreeably to the principles and rules 
of the art, and be undertaken with forces pro- 
' portioned to the obstacles foreseen. 
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Note. — The Marechal de Villars said, 
when war was resolved upon, every informa- 
tion that could be obtained of the enemy, 
ought to be, as witout it, no real idea of 
what was to be expected or feared could be 
formed, and he added, when you go to war, 

5 effectually and seek | penn for 
hen the first gun is fired who can say where 
it will end. ne ; 

5. At the beginning of a campaign, a ge- 
neral must reflect maturely whether, or not, 
he should advance; but when he has begun 
the offensive, he must persevere to the very 
iast. However great the skill displayed ina 
retreat, it will always weaken the * morals’ of 
the army—since, in losing the chance of suc- 
cess it puts it into the hands of the enemy 
Besides, retreats always cost more men and 
ammunition than the severest engagements, 
with this one difference, that in a battle the 
enemy loses as much as you, whilst in a re- 
treat, his loss is comparatively nothing 

Note.—The Maréchal de Saxe said, there 
were no fine retreats, but those made before 
an enemy who pursued without vigour; since 
if pursuit was determined, retreat soon be- 
came defeat, and, he added, it is a great 
error to adopt the proverb, ‘ make a bridge 
of gold for an enemy,’ since his destruction 
is certain as soon as he begins to retreat, if 
he be followed as he ought. 

6. An army ought at every moment by 
night as by day, to be able to oppose its 
whole resistance, which requires all the sol- 
diers to be provided with their arms and 
stores, and the infantry to be constantly at- 
tended by their artillery, cavalry, and gene- 
rals; and that the troops, whether in camp, 
marching, or halting, should be in advanta- 
geous positions. that is, possessing the qual. 
fications required for every field of battle, 
namely, the flanks well supported, and the 
cannon ready to be placed where most useful. 
When the army is in a marching column, its 
avant-guards and flankers, which  recon- 
hoitre in front, must be on the right and left, 
and at distances sufficiently great, for the 
principal body of the army to manceuvre and 
take position. 

Note.—Montecuculli says, ‘when once 
war is decided on, we must bid adieu to ail 
doubts and scruples, and conclude that all 
the mischief which might follow, does not al- 
ways, because Providence prevents it, our 
own talent teaches us to avoid it, or the pru- 
dence of the enemy overlooks it. Happen 
what will, a general ought always to remain 
firm and constant in his plans; he should 
equally avoid being elated by prosperity or 
dejected by adversity; because, in war, good 
and ill success are nearly allied, and forma 
continual flux and reflux.’ 
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PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER, 








Indicated by Birds and other Animals. 
BY WALDECK. 

(Translated from Le Bulletin Universel.) 
Birps, although placed by their organization 
in an inferior rank to mammiferous animals, 
appear nevertheless more sensible to the va- 
ations and intluences of the air which they 
inhabit, than other creatures which live 
upon the earth, Amongst the ancients, ia 
times the most remote, birds were omens of 
bad or good luck ; their flight was studied, 
and favourable or sinister Ppresages drawn 
‘OM it; several of them were even ht!d in 
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the highest veneration. The predictions 
which they furnisied or gave rise to were 
considered by country peopie as so many 
oracles emanating from the Divinity himself. 
Nor is it merely the simple peasant of those 
early ages whose attention they have excited; 
every naturalist, sportsman, or admirer of 
nature has avowed that all animals, from the 
insect to the most powerful of formed beasts, 
has a presentiment of the changes of the wea- 
ther, before any barometer, thermometer, or 
other meteorological instrument has indicated 
the least variation in the atmosphere. 

The navigator often consults them, and is 
rarely deceived by their prognostics ; the 
sportsman, and all who are obliged to pass 
great part of their time in woods and forests, 
must have made similar observations. 

The author's intention is not to describe 
all the qualities which enable animals to 
foretell the weather, but merely to draw the 
attention of observing persons to a subject so 
little known. 

The air penetrates almost every part of the 
bodies of birds; their organs of respiration 
are even continued in their bones, whence 
arises a stronger oxidation of blood, and a 
more active development of animal heat. As 
it is certain that birds, above all animals, 
have the strongest presentiment of the 
changes in the weather, this is most likely 
the cause of their periodical migrations ; 
more especially if it is ascertained that these 
are not occasioned by a scarcity of ted in 
countries, which, till then, have supplied 
them abundantly; it must appear that this 
departure is occasioned by the pressure, more 
or less strong, of the atmosphere and of its 
electricity. Winter, doubtless, occasions a 
great dearth, especially as regards those birds 
that live on insects, but they have also been 
seen to emigrate at the very period when the 
rivers and forests presented the greatest 
abundance. Hartmann and Mayer disco- 
vered that the feathers of birds were electric 
ina high degree, which offers an easy expla- 
nation of their susceptibility respecting the 
state of the atmosphere. This influence is 
felt not only by those birds that are at liberty, 
but even by those that are shut up in cages, 
especially at the epochs of emigration. It is 
nevertheless difficult to define, from the want 
of minute observations on the subject, all the 
tokens by which we may recognize in ani- 
mals, the variations of the weather. The fol- 
lowing are some of them, and others may be 
noted by experience :— 

Signs of fine weather. 1st. By Birds.— 
When the fisher-martin ( dlcedo hispida) and 
the ducks quit the land, and take refuge to- 
wards the sea; when kites and bitterns cry 
out as they fly; swallows rise very high in 
the air, (because the flies then keep in the 
upper regions;) crows and sparrow-hawks 
cry frequently and strongly; turtles coo 
slowly; the redbreast rises into the air and 
sings; owls screech; wrens (sylvia troglo- 
dytes) sing from nine to ten in the morning, 
and in the afternoon from four to five; afier 
that time their song announces rain. 

Qndly. By other animals.—WN hen frogs that 
are inclosed in glasses rise to the highest 
part; glow-worms move about In vast pum- 
bers of an evening ; insects and files sport in 
the air after sunset; bats appear late; and 
spiders spin quietly and spread their nets 
widely. 
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Indications of rain. 1st. 
































































When the large black sea-gulls, eermorants, 
and birds that delight in tempests, as well as 
fresh water birds and others, seek the rivers and 
bathe themselves with mueh neise ; ducks and 
geese plunge, shake themselves, and are v 
noisy ; wild geese fly high and wildly; plo- 
vers become restless, flying here and there, 
and uttering their piercing eries; ravens and 
rooks collect in groups, and separate almost 
immeliately; the ravens in the morning, 
and the crows in the evening utter continual 
cries, and walk separately on the sand; the 
swallows fly low; magpies are very noisy; 
domestic fowls play in the dust; partridges, 
pigeons, and smaller birds roll in the sand; 
the cock crows immediately after the setting 
of the sun, (when on the contrary, the cock 
struts about during rain, it is a sign that it 
will soon cease ;) the chaftinch raises its me- 
lancholy note; the woodlark, linnet, spar- 
row, and redbreast cry and sing from day- 
break; peacocks and owls scream louder 
and oftener than usual during the night; 
hens are longer scratching for their vermin, 
as those insects then penetrate deeper into 
the skin. 

2ndly. By other animals.—When_ beasts 
Snap at the air towards the south ; red-deer, 
sheep, and goats jump about a great deal, 
and are quarrelsome ; hogs play and scatter 
their food about; cats rub their faces and 
ears; dogs are restless, scratch the ground, 
eat grass, growl, and bark; foxes bark and 
wolves howl; moles throw up the earth 
higher than usual; frogs croak much and 
take refuge in the meadows; bats do not quit 
their retreats of an evening; spiders work 
but little, make very short webs, and retire 
to their corners , flies sting horses and cattle 
in the legs, and fly about tumultuously ; the 
fish cobitis fossilis, troubles the water, and the 
earth-worm removes the soil. 

Birds afford the following presazes of wind: 
—when sea-birds, and those that frequent 
marshes, fly in clouds to the sea-shore, and 
sport about there, especially in the morning ; 
when those that delight in storms take refuge 
upon the masts of ships; when wild geese 
fly high and in flocks, and direct their course 
to the east; wat-r fowls are agitated and cry 
out; the whoop cries very loud; the fisher- 
martin flies towards land and the corvus 
frugilegus cleaves the air rapidly, and sports 
on the margin of the water. It is notorious 
that hares have a presentiment of wind, and 
they often lie down for ten hours beforehand, 
in the quarters where it will be most felt. 
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NETLEY ABBEY. 
Hatt, Netley, ruined, hallowed, and lone, 
Still trowns thy dark form o’er the foaming sea; 
Still dost thou make the shelying shore thy throne. 
How oft man’s insect race hath ceased to be, 
And blent its proud dust with the dust of thee, 
Since thy tall towers in their young grandeur rose, 
And the sweet sounds of choral melody 
Awoke thy cloisters at the even’s close, 
Startling the shadowy echoes sinking to repose. 
Here oe the knight forsake his lance and 
giaive, 

And all the honours of the field forego, 
And that red hand which erst was wont to wave 
The blood-stained brand above the fallen foe; 
Would hold the sacred cross and that high brow 
Above whose crested helm and nodding plume 
Wan Terror sat, and mocked at human woe ; 
Contented would the humble cowl assume, 

, And War's resplendent laurels shroud in monkish 

gloom. - : 
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Here came the Indy fair whose name was breathed 

By love's soft sigh and minstrels’ melody ; 

Whose brow was fairer than the rose which 
wreathed, 

Bat nm contined each tress, which was as free 

As the light breeze it sported with could be ; 

She came in ali her youthful loveliness, 

Perchanec obedient to her sire’ s decree, 

Perchance the victim of the dark distress 

Which secret Passion shrines within the heart's 
recess. 

Within yon wall the pilgrim found repose, 

A weary weoderer to a distant shrine, 

He calmly slept, forgetful of his woes, 

And there toe crested knight of Palestine 

Was welcomed with the banquet and red win 

Much had he suffered on the ‘Paynim shore, 

Ere Christian valour dimmed the crescent’s shine, 

But all his dangers and his cares are o’er, 

He sees his native land—his lady love once more. 

He comes and bends lim at his mistress’ feet, 

And in her sunlike smile a welcome sees; 

Sweet is the sound of fame, but oh! how sweet 

Ix that dear voice which hath more power to please 

Than shouts of thousands blending with the 
breeze ; 

Within his sheath he bids his bright sword rest ; 

His bark no more is on the storm-woke seas ; 

No more he tramples on the Paynim’s crest ; 

His lion heart is tamed—he sleeps on beauty’s 
breast. 


And such thy fond and ficeting dreams romance, 

Which o'er our little life their magic fling, 

Albeitscon wakened from the short-lived trance, 

W'e see each airborn happiness take wing ; 

We writhe repugnant to the to:turing sting 

That disappointed hope behind it leaves ; 

Who would leave fancy for what fact could bring, 

Though ell too fragile be the charm she weaves, 

Certes most h:.ppy he whom most her spell le- 
ceives. 


Netley, farewell! as moulders still each stone, 

Though clinging ivy and the waving weed 

Their green luxuriance have in mock’ ry thrown, 

So pleasure cannot bid one woe recede, 

The brow may brighten but the heart will bleed ; 

Fuil many revel but to drown their woe 

In wine's sweet Lethe, wishing to be freed 

From cares that waste the soul, and thoughts that 
throw 

Their dar!: 
flow. 

Netley, farewell! we linger as thy fane 

In shadows fades upon the Ccistant view ; 

Another gaze, and we may look in vain, 

Ner see thee rise above the waters blue; 

Thus time doth snatch away the fond and true, 

W hose sole remembrance is the turf or stone, 

For ever closed upon the chosen few, 

W hase hearts have beat responsive to our own, 

Pilgrims through life, we pass, tired, wandering, 
and alone. R. M. 
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ViIDpoc., 
‘A man of note—mark him, I pray ye.’ 


I sway ever bless the event which caused 
me to visit Paris during the winter of 1822; 
it led to four happy years of sojournment in 
that ville de fumee et de boue, to a subse- 
quent short but not less happy residence in 
the fairest corner of the land of cakes, (of 
which more in another paper,) and to an in- 
timacy with some two or three natives of my 
own land, whose society threw an additional 
gleam of sunshine on a life hitherto undark- 

ened by a single cloud. During the month 
of Se pte whens 1824, I repaired to the Bou- 
levard des Capucines, to witness the return 
of Charles X. to Paris from St Cloud, whi- 
ther he had retired immediately after the 
death of his brother The day was the very 
reverse of favourable for any thing of dis- 
play; the new uniforms and bright equip- 
ments of the soldiery were drenched with the 
incessant rain, and heaven’s dread artillery 





in successive peals out-thundered the pitces 
de vingt-quatre fired from the Barriére de 
Etoile to announce the benign presence of 
his Christian Majesty in his good city of 
Paris. 

The streets through which the procession 
was to pass were lined by the Garde Royale, 
Garde Nationale, and troops of the 
line; they, in common with many of the 
spectators, had been awaiting the approach 
of the day's bravery for several hours, heed- 
less of the pelting storm. At length, the ap- 
proach of a brigade of that peculiar class of 
the mounted gendarmerie, known by the ap- 
pellation of Les Hirondelles de la Guillotine, 
from their constantly attending at executions, 
but styled in al! the ordinances de la Police, 
Gendarmerie d’Elite, assured the worthy 
leyes that Charles of Bourbon was not far 
behind; they were followed by lancers, in 
green, crimson, and silver; cuirassiers, nearly 
resembling ovr own Oxford Blues, in corslets 
breasted by a broad sun; chasseurs, hussars, 
dragoons, the Garde du Corps, and the mag- 
nificent artilleurs, with the less brilliant but 
not less useful Jraine, succeeded each other, 
equipped en grande tenue. The splendid 
Cent Suisses; the martial Grenadiers de la 
Garde; the diminutive, dirty, and ragged 
troops of the line; and the awkward National 
Legions, every man in which would have 
been a prize for Falstaff, preceded the King 
who, mounted on a beautiful grey charger, 
and surrounded by a brilliant staff, looked a 
venerable representative of benignity, un- 
covering his grey hairs to the faint shouts of 
his people, and formal salutes of his army 
His friend and relation the Duke de Bourbon 
was a few yards in advance of him ; his son, 
the Dauphin, on his right; and, if my memory 
play me not false, [ think the Duke of Or- 
leans was on his left, in a hussar uniform, 
The royal carriages with the princesses fol- 
lowed, and the whole was closed by a de- 
tachment of gendarmerie. At the moment 
the Duke de Bourbon appeared, a man of 
common stature, with small, quick, and 
crafty looking eyes, shaggy beetling brows, 
and ‘sha! by genteel costume, denoting an 
agent of police, touched my hat with his 
cane, and accompanied the action with the 
words, § Monsieur, déecoiffez vous.’ * C'est un 
peu | fort,’ I thought, in such a shower, but 
i ‘bare my head, and risk a fit of the ague 
in compliment to majesty. The re was some- 
thing singular in the words, ‘ décotffez vous,’ 
which induced me to turn and look at the 
speaker, and [ instantly addressed a not un- 
usual question to myself, W here fave I seen 
that man? As the last notes of the hunting 
chorus in Der Freischutz died away in the 
distance, I retraced my steps towards the 
Faubourg St. Germain, endeavouring to re- 
collect where I had before met with my un- 
known ; but I tortured my mind in vain 
I summoned spirits trom the vasty deep, but 
they came not when I did call for them. 
Somewhat tired and rather vexed, I entered 
the little Cafe in the garden of the Tuileries, 
called for a sorbet a la rhum, and the Quoti- 
dienne, a journal, whose strictures excite as 
much mirth in the circles of the Chauss¢e 
d’Antin as those of the worthy Morning Post 
do in some of the London coteries. I had 
got into the middle of an article upon the 
benefits which France had derived from the 
mild sway of Louis the Desired, when, by 
some indefinable association of ideas, T re- 


SWiss, 





collected that, about two months Previous t 
that day, I had, at the Cufé de Foy Jobserye F 
a gentleman seated at the small marble table 
near the fille du comptoir, in apparently close 


close 
conversation with a tall. le 
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looking wretch, whore sunken eves, Jan) 
hair, and pale featu £3 intimated a long ac. 
quaintance with lissipation, hunger, and 
filth. The gentleman wore the ribbon of the 
legian of honour, and hie IEMING Tesnec. 
tability formed such a contrast sith the ca- 
naille air of his companion as to att P 


attention of every one “ the room t 
them. I now thoucht that the “member of 
the legion of honour bore a siacular reser m- 
blance to the agent of police, and, 
that I had solved my problem, t returned 
home, satisfied that he must cither be the fa. 
mous Vidoc, of whom I had heard so much. 
or one of the numerous spies who infest ali 


places of public resort in Paris. 
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Vidoc is, in a measure, the Jonathan Wild 
of France; he is a liberated galley slave, and 
employed by the government of that country 
on the principle of settir 1g a thief to catch a 
thief; but Jonathan Wild may hide his di- 
minished head, for his glory is eclipsed by 
the talents of his Callic rival. Wild's story 
served as the original for the character of 
Peachum, in the Beggar’s Opera; but, I be- 
lieve, our neighbours have never dared to 
bring their great man on the stage. Wild 
adopted the maneuvre of giving a reward 
for goods lost or stolen, without asking any 
questions ; was the receiver genera! of : stolen 
goods, and the centre and patron of the thiev- 
ing profession, but Vidoe has not so much 
consideration for the worshippers of one of 
the attributes of Mercury; he wrests the snoil 
from the thief, and seeks his reward from the 
rightful owner, and the government by which 
he is employed ; and his success ‘ta this 
branch of his profession i is traly astonishing: 
his satellites are innumerable, and are to he 
found in all societies, from the saloons of the 
dowagers of the Faubourg St. Germain to the 
less splendid apartments of the good old !a- 
dies of the Marais; from the busy idlers round 
the throne of the Milles Colonnes, to the more 
humble crowd at the Cafe des Avongies: ; they 
are to be found alike at the Grand Opera, 
and among the audience, or rather spectat tors, 
at the little theatre de M adame Sa: ini, at ihe 
Jardins des Tuileries, and the Jardin Turc; 
in short, Vidoc, in himself and in the persons 
of his creatures, is possessed with ubiquity 
and soars above Argus, inasmuch tha it he is 
not only all eyes but all ears. [fit be w thin 
the bounds of human possibility hepa a 
thief, Vidoc will have him; in an ho ur he 
will put on almost as many = '§ 2g there 
are minutes in that space of time; he has a 
spell as powerful as that of ry Caliph of 
Bagdad, and Vidoc’s I] Bondocani wil! bring 
the police to his assistance in crowds as nu- 
merous as the finny members of the ocean, 
when they rose in shoals to the surface, to 
hear St. Anthony preach. A year had elap sed 
since the King’s entry into Paris; the twelve 
months had brought with them their us: nal 
accompaniments of joys and sorrows to 
the greater part of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis; to me, at least, it coul: Lb ring 
additional happiness, (and, what is bette er, 
I thought so.) Every comfort of life was 
within my reach; [ hi: ad none nor did [ re- 
quire any, of its luxuries, —time flew quick, 
—and, but this is a digression, let it suffice 
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to sav that the lest five years of a life that has 
not yet ottained its fifih lustre, have been 
abel in such @ manner, up to the very mo- 
of my wiiting this, as to enable me, 
to defy Fate to rob me of 


spent 
ment | 
like Anastatius, 
their remen branee. | | 

It happened, at tre period I have mention- 
ed, that an English lady ofrank lost a superb 


and valuable ope (2-W1 ASS, and after much 
fruitless research, and having good reason to 


suppose that it had passed through the hands 
of the Quvivese cos Loges, she was advised 
to apply to \ idoc, knowing thar if it were 
within the frontiers, Videc would find it. I 
was honoured with the commission, and | 
the more Glacly undertook it, as I now felt 
assured I should see the prince of spies, and 
have all my deubts removed touching his 
identity with my knivht of the legion of 
honour and the agent of police. T accord- 
ingly proceeded along the quays, crossed the 
Pont Neuf, and passed through the Place 
Dauphine to the Palais de Justice, rightly 
iudging that the latter would be the most 
likely place to ascertain Vidoe’s residence: 
the answers which my questions received 
from ressectably dressed people were suf- 
ficiently insulting, but at length a gendarme 
offered to conduct me; I thanked him, and 
he led the way to a little narrow street in the 
Isle St. Louis, called, I think, Rue Dau- 
phine; he pointed to a low old-fashioned 
house, which I thought looked as if it sadly 
needed tie inspection of a surveyor of the 
board of works. A man in a blue smeck 
frock was at the door, of whom | inquired 
for Monsieur Vidoec. He gave me to under- 
stand that there were a great many waiting 
to see him, and that he /umse/f acted as huis- 
sie. I slipped a five franc piece into the 
horny hand cf this novel groom of the cham- 
ber, and he, :nstanter, ushered me into alow 
dark room, in which were two men, an- 
nouncing me as ‘un Monsieur qu? desire par- 
ler @ Ai. Vidoc.’ One of the occupants was 
seated at a bureau, with a pile of silver and 
gold coin before him, part of which he was 
counting out to the man who was standing 
heat him. The eyes of the former no sooner 
met mine than I said to myself, ‘ tu es iste 
wr ;' or, as T began to look uwpon itras some- 
thing of an adventure, I, like a hero of ro- 
Mance, mentally ejaculated it. When he 
had concluded his business with the Stranger, 
he advanced to speak to me; he was attired 
In decp black, his linen of the clearest white, 
and the ensemble emphatically besroke the 
Renieman. I expected to hear tue idiom of 
the canaille, but, on the contrary, he spoke 
the purest French. There was an uncom- 
fortaite draught through the room. and J 
Could not repress a sinile on hearing him 
Say, ‘ Monsieur ne vous decoupes pus.” I at 
ah ae communicated my business, described 
“i etass, Its Cameos, diamonds, its gold, and 
eMbred. adding that three weeks had 
yea since its loss. ile appeared to think 
il part of my communication as bod- 
a r Jo Se are 3 he, however, pro- 
+ 20 Go what he could to obtain posses- 
stall we Hig and that if It were in 
te le ac ye taken to pieces, he assured 
pe a _ nave it on that day week. At 
“t_mecting he was dressed in nearly 
Palaic ~ Fog Ae I saw him in the 
me the + yah on Café de Foy; he told 
that th Bass Nad been dismembered, and 
€ stones and gold were probably at 


the same 
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that moment in the hands of the Jews of 
Rotterdam or Frankfort. A very handsome 
sum had been off-red in the event of its be 
ing recovered, but he refused all remunera 
tion, observing that, had he succeeded, he 
should have thought himself entitled to the 
reward, but as his endeavours had been pro- 
ductive of no benefit to the public, he con- 
scientiously declined any recompense.—We 
bowed and parted. 

I have said, that Vidoe is an enfran- 
chised galley slave; 1 have also been told 
that he was once a desperate robber, and 
that he has both shoulders branded with 
the letters “T. FF.” IT can say nothing 
of the truth of such assertions; they are 
probably false. I found him polite, and 
what we understand as gentlemanly in the 
fullest sense of the word. His occupation, 
indisputably, is net one that any gentleman, 
or any one possessing the feelings of a gen- 
tleman, would select; but that he has ren- 
dered imporiant services to the French go- 
vernment cannot be denied, and that he isa 
man ‘ more sinned against than sinning,” is 
the firm belicf of every one intimate with the 
police of the neighbouring kingdom. It 
does not depend upon us to prevent being 
spoken ill of; it is only in our power that it 
be not done deservedly, J.D N. 

St. James's Square. 


DOMESTIC REFORM: 
A TALE OF TRAGI-COMEDY. 
Sam Knox was a very good fellow sometimes, 
(Quite as gsod as most heroes extoll’d in bad 
rhymes,) 
But when he got drink, he got drunk—and sv 
rife 
With choler, he couldn’: help beating his wife. 
Now ameek little muffin-fac’d woman was she, 
As e’er dawdled over a dish of weak tea, 
With a tongue (hear it, ladies!) so free from 
abuse, 
That she never was heard to say bo! to a goose. 
But whene’er tipsy Sam of his fist would make 
trial, 
Her negative excellence prow'd no denial ; 
And beaten she was, till her state, to be sure, 
(For what can a woman do?) seem’d sine cure. 
Fuli oft, at such seasons, by way of relief, 
She went to her room, to give 700m to her grief ; 
And there, atter deep room-ination, she thought 
Of a method to cut her long grievances short. 


One day, overtaken in beer, in he came, 

And at once fell to playing his usual game, 

Till poor Sue, atter more than one ‘palpable hit,’ 

Dropp'’d down in a very alarming—sham fit. 

Sam, lower’d forthwith to a soberer tone, 

Stood petrified, just like a man done in stone ; 

And (the fumes of the beer by stern conscience 
abated.) 

His dizzy-pate feelings were new dissipated. 

To aid hee, he snatched down some stull from the 
shelf ; 

Buthfere he came to her, she caine loherself: 

Poor wo-begone Sam then exclaim’d, * wo, be 
gone !” 

For my /ifé is nox lifeless—huzza! wo be gone! 

Then, after condolence, pathetic and long, 

They came to a mutual eclaircissemong ; 

Poor Susan confessing her innocent fraud, 

And asured of reform by her now contrite lord. 

Says she, *‘ Hubby dear, pray excuse what I’ve 
done : 

*T was an innocent feint, and a swooning in fun— 

Yes! the fit I have played was a mock fit—mere 
sport all; 

Ill now play the turtle’-—(quoth Sam, * no mock 
turtle !’) 

* Your blows I no longer could stand—so I fell 

On a plan to seem ill."—* Ah!’ quoth Sam, ‘it 
is well! 

Your fit a fit lesson has taught me, my love, 


And henceforth a sober kind husband 1°11 prove.’ 
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en 


THE APPLICATION. 
Let my tale in its moral those presers astound, 
Who temale marceuvres with fol/y confound. 
I at least, to the sex will this compliment pay, 
That—where men are reclaimable— they'll find 
the way. G. D. 








tHE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE 

BRITISH DRAMA. 
Bracxkwoop has commenced the year in 
magnificent style. The epening articles of 
the number just received, Christmas Dreams 
and Christmas Presents, are written with the 
truest eloquence and the purest feeling, and 
are altogether congental with the season at 
which they appear, and the objects to which 
they are devoted. But our immediate busi- 
ness is with the article on the Declii of the 
British Drama, some few extracts from which 
may not be inappropriately transferred to The 
Literary Chronicle. The three causes of the 
indisputable deyline are considered as ranging 
under three distinct heads,— III taste, 111 cr- 
ticism, and monopoly. Ill taste as to the 
drawing of character, il criticism as to style, 
and monopoly as to representation.” With 
regard to the first of these heads, there are 
some striking observations on the prevailing 
dramatic notions of consistency, and the 
writer adduces numerous proofs that ‘ ni ne 
times out of ten humanity is the reverse of 
consistency, in the common acceptation of 
the word, and now and then so in any sen e 
of it. There are few general rules whicha e 
true of human conduct; so few, thatonr - 
flection, one is astonished there should nt 
be more. The best explanation, indeed the 
only one, is to account for actions by argu- 
ing from passions, opposite in their nature, 
but co-existing in the same individual. Ot 
these, sometimes one, sometimes another, 
has the mastery; for, as to the doctrine of a 
‘‘ ruling passion,” that, whatever Lord Bo- 
lingbroke might think of it, isamere nonsense. 
It is contradicted by all experience. If men’s 
doings were regulated by one wire, we should 
have much less troube than we have. The 
truth of the matter is, that there is no such 
thing as a predominant passion in this sense. 
The strongest passions of men are perpetually 
opposed, neutralized, and turned aside by 
others.’ 

The strictures on character are concluded 
with the following forcible and original ap- 
plication :— 

‘it is this opposite play of the passions— 
this crossing of tie currents of mind—which 
constitutes the charm of Stiakspeare’s cbarac- 
ters, and of the successful characters of other 
dramatists, Hamlet is, probably, the finest 
dramatic character that ever was drawn. But 
be is so, not because he is highly consistent, 
but because he is amazingly inconsistent. We 
dispute and argue, pro and con, about him, as 
we cdo about living tiiends, whose actions do 
not happen exactly to accord with our notions 
of the fitness of things. Now, fhe was one of 
the French ** consistencies” —if he was set in 
motion, leg and arm, like a child’s Jack-o’- 
long legs, by pulling a string, there would be 
no occasion for this. Some large-eared critic 
will interpose here, and, with a knowing smirk 
aud wink of the eye, because he thinks he has 
caught one remark, * if inconsistency be 
what you want, it is easier to draw an incon- 
sistent than a consistent character: it is only 
to jumble up all sorts of heterogeneous passions 
and actions Gently, gently, good friend. 
We were just going to observe that ts doc- 
trine of inconsistency is the dramatic “ pons 
asinorum,” over which, as you are sure to 
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plump, you had better stay where you are for a 
little, —-we were upon the point of saving, that 
inconsistency merely, good critic, in the naked 
aense of the word, willnot do. It must be a 
natural and consistent inconsistency 5 that is 
tosay—/(Now mark,long ears )—the actions in- 
consistent with each otwer, must be such as we 
bave seen to oceur in nature in the order in 
which they stand; and which may be 
counted for by reference to some known and 
customary temperament. Ani this is the case 
with Hamiet. Us aberrations are precisely 
those which we are accustomed to observe in 
nervous, morbidly sensitive, and = melan- 
choly characters. His hatred of his uncie 
and disgust for his mother, fis extreme cu- 
niosity respecting the supernatural appear- 
ance of lus father; his determined purposes 
of revenge; lis speedy faJterings and doubts ; 
bis loathing of the world and distrust of all 
around him; bis love for Optielia; bis suspi- 
cons and consequent harsh treatment; his 
easy assumption of insanity, as being constitu- 
tionally inclined to that disease; bis moody 
tnflings with Polonius, the players, Osrick, and 
the grave-diggers ; lis wildness at Ophelia’s 
funeral; and, lastly, his resolute and cool ac- 
tivity when mertally wounded, make upacom- 
pound of character, natural in the b+guest de- 
giee, but dependiyg upon intricacies of tempe- 
rament, passion, and situation, such as Shak- 
speare only could have conceived, and of which 
the world wiil probably never see the equal in 
ideal representation. Other plays may be more 
poetical: others more terrible; others more pa- 
thetic ; but, for the exhibition of human na- 
ture, this unrivalled ctiort must continue to be 
the admiration of learned and unlearned as 
long us the English language shall exist. The 
play is almost a monologue. The other cha- 
ractess are barely foils to Hamlet. He appears 
in nearly every scene, and yet at every appear- 
ance it is under some new phase,some change, 
some turn of the varying currents which rutile 
the surface of Lis mind, some momentary sha- 
dowing of feeling or circumstance which we 
have not seen before. Upon the same principle 
is to be calculated the value of the characters 
of Lear, Falsta&, Richard the second, Macbeth, 
Rosaiind, Beatrice, Jacques, and, (to leave our 
great diamatist) of Leon, Caratach, Friscobaldo, 
Lady Brute, Lord Ogleby, Mis. Cole, Sir Luke 
Limp, Sir Peter Teazle, Charles Surface, Tyke, 
and a host of others, which to mention were 
endless. All these are “inconsistent,” some 
of them enough to puzzle a college. But then 
they are natually so; and that is the key of 
the matter.’ 


daC- 


Under the second head, French criticism 
is represented as having ‘ gone near to trans- 
form our tragedies into pompous dull poems, 
and our comedies into acted charades or 
witty essays, in question and answer.’ The 
littleness and the unsoundness of this criti- 
cism is humorously, but at the same time 
arguinentatively exposed :— 

‘If we detine the drama, it must be a sort of 
poetry, which tlepresents the serious or the 
lighter passages of human life, by extibiling 
tue conversations and actions of supposed 
agents. To be poetry, it must of course be 
poetical, more or less; and to be dramatic, that 
is to say, like life, it must, equally, of course, 
be fumiliar more or less; for human actions 
and sayings are, more or less, familiar things. 
This seems so palpable and self-evident, that 
one wouders Low it could ever be missed, and 
what is still more extraordinary, the practical 
part or way to bring the desired effect about 
seems equally plain. If a thing is to be at 
once poetical and familiar, there is only one 
way for it, and that is to mix poetry and fami- 
liarity together 1m some proporuion of otier. 


_THE LITERA! 








'text of the author is suie to draw down a cor- 


—— 


Phere is no other conceivable way. This was 
ihe old English dramatists ove 
and alimthe very “ heait of their mystery,” 
too sound a one to be * plucked out” by « gab- 
bling * mounseer’ ofa Freach critic. In Shak- 
speare and his fellows we find the most glorious 
and exalted poetry brought down to the fami- 
har level and semblance of common hfe and 
nature, by « judicious and artful intermixture 
of the strongest, boldest, plainest, must straigit- 
forward expressions and allusions. But this 
was not renned enough, forsouth, for the  po- 
lite nation!” not it! To put water in his 
brandy, until it was reduced to proof, was too 
homely an expedient for a triple-japsaned 
Frenchman, who could not say apple dump- 
ling” ff you would hang bim The allusions 
were too corrse, too low 3 and tle expressions 
too rude. Your French critic, like the owner 
of the dancing bear in Goldsmith’s play, * hates 
anything low.” * Meal and bran together” is 
not for tuem. So we are to be cramined with 
indigestible superfine French roll, as insipid as 
chulk, und twice as noxious, in lieu of onr 
wholesome old Englisi Messeline. Oh! their 
bous ! their bows '” 

‘somebody, the other day (was it the Opium- 
eater?) told a story of his reading the play of 
Maebeth (he should have read biin first his owa 
adipirable critique on * the knocking at the 
door’) to an intelligent Frenchman. When 
they came to the line, 

‘“ T heard the owl scream and the cricket cry,” 


mode of the 


up starts monsieur, with a loud “bah!” de- 


claring that no audience in France could be | 


brought to endure an ailusion so mean and ri- 
dicuious. fle would have said the same thing 
a scene or two after wards,— 
‘“ The night hath been unruly. Where we lay 
Our chimueys were blown duwn—” 


’ 


A French tragedy hero does not condescend to 
know anything of chimneys. ‘This is just ofa 
piece with ail their criticism ; and what havoc 
would it not make with the most effective pas- 
sages of our best tragedies? Look at the most 
inward and searching passages of the old Eng- 
lish drama, and it will be found that their ef- 
fects result from this happy mixture of the fa- 
miliar with the poetical.’ 

Upon monopoly, the writer is equally spi- 
rited and conclusive :— 

‘it is au amusing thing to read the heavy 
doloars and laments that are every day poured 
fortu over the decay of British dramatic taste, 
especially as contrasted with its flouvishing 
Stale amongst our reiined neizubours in France. 
“Go and see (sub tuey) Taulima play in a tra- 
gedy of Cerneilie or Voltaire, and you shall not 
bear a pin drop, so i:ushed is the audience. 
Nay, so saturated is the pit with the dramatic 
Spilit, that the smallest deviation from the true 


recting hiss of disapprob ition. 
Lune or Covent Garden 
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©‘ Lacka laisy ' now Jet us pick up our senses 
a littl, and try to lovk this astounding dif- 
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ia the diilerence beiweer 
its development.’ 
We quote the conclusion of this excel] 


b tuirty-two and two 
’ 


‘'/x rene 
essay, azreeing entirely with the autuor’s re 


commendation :— 


‘Let our monopoly-hating ministers only 
break up the most b.refaced and wanton of aj] 
monopolies. Let them pack off the pic kpocket 

\s 


aud prostitutes to the Opera House, the Argyle 
Rooms, or the p.vé Tie dandies to Bond 
Street or Tattersal’s, and the cockneysto V 

h:ll,; the jockeys to Astley’s; and the p ‘inters 
tothe Diorama. Let the lovers of noise and 
nonsense go to the Concert of Ancient Music: 
and the lovers of nonsense without noise, to 
the Fantoccini exiibition, or the next Quakers’ 
meeting—but let the lovers of the cenuine Lig. 


AUX- 


lish drama have a theatre of their ow n. 
be moderately sized, moderately lighted, wit, 
moderate hours, fair scenery, good actors, and 
excellent management, and it shall be seeg 
whether Shakspeare cannot Craw as attentive 
an audience as Punch, the Oratorios, or tue 
Rev. Mr. Irving.’ 


Let it 





LAY OF THE SEA. 

THERE glided a ship through the watery way, 

The breeze filled her sails, her pennants were 
gay: 

The bright streaming flag her ensign-staff bore, 

Bespoke her a gem of our own loved shore. 

It told that she came, dear England, from thee, 

The land of the brave, the * pearl of the sea.’ 

In the captain’s heart glowed a ray from above, 

And the sheen of his eyes spoke of heavenly love. 

Ch, what on the deck held him captive there ? 

It was not the morn, though the morn was fair. 

On what did he gaze with such eyes of delight? 

It was not the sun, though the sun was bright, 

*T was the much loved form of an only child, 

Who in infancy’s sweetest promise smiled. 

Oh, many a brave heart look’d on the boy, 








_ And thought on their home of distan: joy: 





ference plainly in the face. Don’t let us be 
spouted, aud mouthed, and whimpered out of 
our understandings. Let us inquire into the 
facts ; for upon an appeal to sueer common 
matter-of-fact must the decision of this appa- 
rent paradox hinge at last. Let us request this 
Jeveniah of a Cockney to drop his lamentations 
fora little, and concescend to aaswer a couple 
of brief and simple Questions. Pray, now, 
tell us how . any theatres for the enactment of 
regular trigedy, comedy, and farce, have you 
‘tn Lunnun,’ as you eall it?” © Two”"— 
** How many are there in Paris, do you reckon?” 
“Can't say precisely, "pon honour; may be 
two-and-thirty.” Very well, good gentleman 
of the press: now, in the diiference between 
two and two-aod-thiity lies this inyatery ; and, 





The boy was fair, and promise of worth 

Was stamped on his brow from the hour of birth. 
He had marked in each eye the joyous tear, 
And the cheerful voice when land wis near. 

Te hid warched the mariners heaving tie lead, 
As it heavily suuk into ocean’s hed 5 
And now was he playing with mimic art, 
And childish glee the mariuer’s part. 
* By the mark seven !’ cried the beanteous child, 
And the fond father in ecstasy smiled, 
* Quarterless five!’ sang the lovely boy. 
And the father’s eyes brightened with added joy. 


How transient the tear, oh, how fleeting the biiss 

‘In that heart where so late and so purely i 
bloomed: 

For plunged has the child to the drear abyss, 

And the blue wave has closed v’er tie early- 
doomed ! 

Oh, it marvels not me, that with anxious thougut 

The sire for the breathless form hath sought, 

For who hath not stood by the early b cr 

Of departed worth to the warm heart car. 

Oh, who hath not bent to kiss the brow 

That feels not the press of the warm lip now, 

And who has not breathed affection’s sigh 

To ears which heard not their dulcet sound, 

Or looked with love on the soulless eye. 

Where the cold night of death alone is found. 

There grew in those seas, to the crew well known, 

An island, lovely, smail, and lone, 

In the midst of the blue waves that isle appears, 

Like a beauteous mourner bedew'd in tears. 

Neath the cold moon's ray they watched the 
night, ie 

And when from the east broke the mov. 55 
light, 

As flow’d the tide to this isle I ween, 

The floating corpse by the crew was seen. 

The grappling irons were quickly brougnt, 

Calm seemed the parent, so each one thoug"t 

But an undefinable teeling sprang 

%'o the father’s heart, and its fine chords rang. 

Oh, he could not bear that their rude touch 

Should tear the form he had loved so much, 

And the corse of the loved one from scat 
save, ; 

Wildly he rushed te the eddying wave ; 
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onward he bends through the billowyv deep, 
A e floated his child in that fearful sleep ; 

Ww i reced “tes from his anxicus clasp, 

Oe bh e holds it now with unyielding grasp. 

om Gxes his gaze 9” the worshipped eye, 

That § gttless reflects the clear blue sky, 

tyhile the chill of despair his heart comes o'er, 

Co! j as the form he had borne to the shore. 

oaapn's pure Tay, that but yester shone 

in breght te splende: nce, for ever hath flown ! 

town | the rough cheeks of the sailor band, 

Mat m vara! fully stood on that sea-girt land, 

R led the tear of sympathy, brighter far 

Than the te var of love, or the morning star, 

For beneath the coarse j ackets of naval blue, 

eat b aglish hearts that were leal and true, 

They have made fur the sweet one a bcauteous 

grave 

Neath a sheltering rock, in asparry cave, 

And the Naiads that sport *neath the solar ray, 

And spirits that w ander at close of day, 

Shall guard that grave, and sweet flowrets smile 

()n its lonely breast in that lovely isle. c. L. L- 








FINE ARTS. 


eorerncos 

Mr. Hayd n’s Picture of the Mock Election, 
Kgyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

We have had a hurried view of tuis picture, 

hich will be ready for public inspection on 
Monday, but as the press waits we are unable 
at the present moment to enter into particular 
criticism. We have merely time to observe, 
that it cannot fail to add to the already hi igh 
reputation of the artist. The heads are ad- 
mirably finished and full of expression. The 
sitting figure in the right-hand corner is pe- 
culiarly excellent, and the female adjoining 
is equal'y happy. We shall return to this 
subject next w eek. 





lis Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
drawn on stone by JaMes Hotmes, Col- 
naght and Son. 
Tis portrait of the Lord High Admiral, 
rom a gees painted by Mr. Holmes him- 
| specimen of lithography, and 
coos reat credit to the artist, es pecially when 
we consider that it is a branch of art which 
does not profess, and in which this is, we 
. lieve, she st his first attempt. We have 
heard that the likeness is allowed by ali com- 
petent to jt idze as to its correctness, to be 
exceedingly happy ; ; and we make no doubt 
but that this pre nt will necome very popular, 
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ustrations of John Gi i/pin, enorav ed on 
Wo rd by THomson, Bransvon, &e. after 
Desigas by Grorce Crurksuank. lLon- 
don, 18 08. C Tilt. 
Stx very clever wood-cuts, illustrative of 
Vow * ili § singular poein, and representing 
ous jour ney of the worthy citin all 
The designs by Georze Cruik- 
who can A » nothing ill, are humorous 
'@ Claracteristic, althou zh not perhaps quite 
ial In pois it to many of his former produe- 
ons. the figure of Gilpin himself, although 
is not alto; gether what we are un- 
CO; sci onable enough to expect from so ma- 
ai a la eS pence. In the last print but one, for 
After all, 
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excellent, 


impie, he is a decided failure. 
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syecia! Hy for more than one 
( > pictures, Rs dd We know no artist who 

7 hive rendered it more justi ce. The 
ric, are really admirable specim ens of 
art, ali the freedom and sketch- 
ici hings. 
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| ponding scarcity of good dramatists? What 
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THE DRAMA. 


el 


DRAMATIC REGISTER —Drury Lane, Jan. 1: 
Isidore de Merida, and the Pantomime.—2 
The Critic, Killing no Marder, and the Pan- 
tomime.—3. Isidore de Meiida, and the Pan- 
tomime. 

Covent Garden, Jan. 1.—Marriage of Figaro, 
Scape Goat, and the Pantomime.—2 Love 
in a Village, and the Pantomiine.—3. The 
Winter's Tale and the Pantomime. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Monday even- 

ing, Mr. Mathews appeared at this theatre, 

in the characters of Sir Fretful Plagiary and 

Buskin, in which his customary spirit and 

vivacity were exhibited to the best advantage. 

Iie was encored in the sony of the Calais 

Packet, and his reception was altogether very 

flattering. The farce of The Critic, indeed, 

is so effectively managed, and Liston’s quiet 
comicality contrasts so well with the lively 
style of Mathews, that we are not surprised 
at the gratification their united exertions have 
afforded. 

Covent-Garprn.—On Tuesday evening 

Madame Sala made her second ap pearance 
in Lhe Marriage of Kigaro, as the Countess 

Almaviva, and we are happy to announce 

that our adiniration of ber talents has in- 

creased on a second heamng. Her voice is 
of a delightful quality—rich and full, though 
not powerful, cuided by a very correct taste. 

The Letter-duect with Madanie Vestris, was 

beautituily sung, and deservedly applauded, 

—we had almost nied Seaevensy encored — 

but we are rather doubtful about the pro- 

priety of encores. We recommend our mu- 
sical friends to hear Madame Sala, feeling 
assured that they will not listen to her un- 
gratified 

On Thursday night we witnessed Mr. 
Wood's second appearance in the character 
of Hawthorn, in Love ina Village, and we con- 
gratulate the establishment on the acquisi- 
tion of a very pleasing singer. Mr. Wood's 
voice is a tenor of limited compass and quan- 
tity, but excellent in its quality ; 
his songs were given with great taste and 
feeling, especially ‘ My Dolly was the Fairest 

Thing.’ Throughout the opera Mr. W. dis- 

played more confidence than on his debut, 

and, as anatural conseqnence, appeared both 

a Letter actor and a better singer than when 

we first attended his performance. 





Present State of the Drama. — Notwith- 
standing the great i:aprovement experienced 
within the few last years by almost every de- 
partment of literature, there has been a great 
falling off in one most important branch, 
nainely, in that of dramatic composition. 
It would be a difficult matter to determine, 
to what this depreciation is to be attributed. 
whether to the depraved taste of the present 
time, which has a relish only for the nonsen- 
sical trash of melo-drama, or the extravagance 
of farce? Whetier the rate of payment al- 
lowed by the managers, 13 not a sufficient in- 
ducementto men of ability to employ theirtime 
and talents? o 
cood dramas does not arise from a corres- 
ever the cause may be, the effect is manifest 
A new tragedy may be brought out perhaps 
once in a whole season, which is either 
damned, or if by any means successful, after 
having been acted for about tweive nights one 
season, 1s forgotten the next. This is also the 
case with respect to comedy; whilst such 
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several of 


r lastly, whether the scar ‘city of 
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trash as Frankenstein, &c. become stock- 
plays. The managers, therefore, are not 
blamable for the production of such pieces, — 
they must consnit their own interest, and it 
would be unwise to perform tragedy and 
comedy toempty benches, when melo-dramas 
appear so mucli better qualified to attract 
full houses. J should recommend all d:ama- 
tists of the present day, not to devote them- 
selves to Melpomene or to Thalia, but to the 
genius of melo-drame, whosoever that may 
be; and, wherever it is practicable, to in- 
troduce into their productions a few quadru- 
peds, for these have of late years been con- 
sidered more amusing animals than bipeds. 
An ape will also prove a considerable acqui- 
sition to a new piece, for the auditory is in- 
stinctively glad to see an ape, and there are 
one or two gentlemen on the stage, who are 
tolerably perfect in the part. When quadru- 
peds or monkeys cannot be conveniently in- 
troduced, it would be advisable to invoke the 
aid of Mephistophiles himself, or at least, 
that of his agent, for either of these are sure 
to experience a warm reception ; and the 
manner in which one or two of the metropo 

litan actors play the devil is exceeding iy 
creditable to their talents, and shows that 
they havea very just conception of the cha- 
racter. Itis, however, earnestly to be hoped 
that the publt Ic taste may become more re- 
fined, and the stage be restored to its appro- 
printe dignity. GILBERTUS. 


WEW MUSIC. 


Brilliant Rondo on the Chorus, Nel Silenzio 
in Il Crociato in Fgitto, by MeyerBeer. 
Composed by Fraxcrs Hunrer. Op. 
20. Willis and Co. 

Lovers of really elegant music will expe- 

rience a treat in the performance of this di- 

vertimento. Meyerbeer’s beautiful chorus 

is arranged in a style worthy of the subject, 
and abounds in passages to which the ear re- 
turns with increased pleasure. 
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Introduction and Variations on Cease your 
Funning. Dedicated to Tuomas Atrt- 
woop, Esq. By Louisa Pyne. Cra- 
mer and Co. 

For so young a muisician—Miss Pyne’s 
work evinces very considerable talent, and 
no small share of industry, to have been 
able to write so much and so well. A spi- 
rited introduction is followed by nine pleasing 
variations, distinct in character, and cleverly 
diversified. The passages lie well under the 
hand, without having weakened the effect to 
encrease the facility of execution. Through- 
out the composition there is nothing but 
what reflects great credit on the talents of the 
fair composer. 





-—— -_—_-—— 


VARIETIES. 

Modern Reviews.—Farly reviews of new 
works of merit are ge nerally considered of 
importance, pa ruicularly so by weekly re- 

viewers, less so by the monthly, and still less 
so by the quarte rly. Notwithstanding that it 
is hut one ste Pp from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, some reviewers think it well to givea 
taste of works prepeiing for publication, so 
that reviews of proof-sheets may be contidently 
looked for. Although we do not covet fa- 
vours that must necessarily, | in common Clivi- 
lity, require a return that would shake publie 
confidence in our impartiajity, we may occa- 
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sionally avail ourselves of the fruits our con- 
ieten' garment. thus prematurely put forth, and 
shall place them in this part of our paper :— 

Mr. Thomas Moore —*1 thought Tho- 
mas Moore, when I frst knew him, as de 
lishtful a person as one could imagine. He 
could not help | eing an interesting one; and 
his sort of talent has this advantage tn it, that 
being of a description intelligible to all, the 
possessor 15 equally sure of present and fu- 
ture fame. I never received a visit from him, 
but I felt as if I had been talking with Priors 
or Siv Charles Sedley. is acquaintance 
with Lord Byron began by talking of a duel. 
With me it commenced in as gallant a way, 
though of a different sort. I had cut up an 
opera of his, (the Blue Stocking.) as unwor- 
thy of so great a wit. [He came to see me, 
saying | was very much in the right; and an 
intercourse took place, which I might have en- 
joyed to this day, had he valued his real fame 
as much as I did. I mean to assume no- 


thing in saying this, either as a dispenser of 


reputation, or as a man of undisputed repu- 
tation myself. I live too much out of the 
world, and differ too plainly with what is in 
it, to pretend to be either one or the other. 
‘Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling, 
full of amenities and acquiescences, into which 
he contrived to throw a sort of roughening of 
cordiality, like the crust of old port. It 
seemed a happiness to him to say ‘* Yes.’ 
There was just enough of the Irishman in him 
to flavour his speech and manner. He was 
a little particular, perhaps, in his orthvepy, 
but not more so than became a poet; and he 
appeared to me the last man in the world to 
cut his country, even for the sake of high life. 
AS to his person, all the world knows that he 
is as little of stature, as he is great inwit. It 
is said, that an illustrious personage, in a fit 
of playfulness, once threatened to put him 
into the wine-cooler; a proposition which 
Mr. Moore took to be more royal than po- 
lite. A Spanish gentleman, whom I met on 
the Continent, and who knew him well, said, 
in his energetic English, which he spoke 
none the worse for a wrong vowel or so: 
‘Now, there’s Mooerr, Thomas Mooerr ; I 
look upon Mooerr as an active little men.” 
This is true. He reminds us of those active 
little great men who abound so remarkably in 
Clarendon’s history. Like them, he would 
have made an excellent practical partisan, 
and it would have done him good. Horse- 
back, and a little Irish fighting, would have 
seen fair play with his good living, and kept 
his look as juvenile as his spirit. His fore- 
head is bony and full of character, with 
“bumps” of wit, large and radiant, enough 
to transport a phrenologist. His eyes are as 
dark and fine as you would wish to see under 
a set of vine leaves; his mouth generous and 
good-humoured, with dimples; his nose sen- 
sual, prominent, and at the same time the 
reverse of aguiline There is a very peculiar 
character in it, as if it were looking forward, 
and scenting a feast or an orchard. The 
face, upon the whole, is Irish, not unruffled 
with care and passion; but festivity is the 
predominant expression. When Mr. Moore 
was a child, he is said to have been eminently 
handsome, a Cupid for a picture; and, not- 
withstanding the tricks which both joy and 
sorrow have played with his face, you can 
fancy as much. It was a recollection, per- 
haps, to this effect, that induced his friend, 
Mr. Atkinson, to say, one afternoon, ip de- | 








fending him from the charge of libertinism, 
“ Sir, they may talk of Moore as they please, 
but [ teil you what, I always consider him,” 
(and this argument he thoug zht conclusive, ) 
‘“T always consider my friend, Thomas 
Moore, as an infant, sporting on the bosom 
of Venus.” I must not, in this portrait, 
leave out his music. Lie plavs and sings 
with great taste on the piano-forte, and is 
known as a graceful composer. [fis voice, 
which is a little hoarse in speaking, (at least 
I used to think so,) softens into a breath, hike 
that of the flute, when singing. In speak:ag, 
he is emphatic in rolling the letter 7, perbaps 
out ofa despair of being able to get rid of the 
national peculis arity ‘— Leigh Hunt 

Porson’s Character of * Gibbon.—An i impar- 
tial judge, I think, must allow, that Mr. 
Gibbon’s history is one of the ablest perform- 
ances of its kind that has ever appeared. His 
industry is indefatigable; his accuracy scru- 
pulous; his reading, which indeed is some- 
times ostentatiously displayed, immense ; his 
attention always awake: his memory reten- 
tive; his style emphatic and expressive; his 
periods harmonious. lis reflections are 
often just and profound; he pleads eloquent- 
ly for the rights of mankind, and the duty of 
toleration; nor does his huma anity ever slum- 
ber, unless when women are ravished, or the 
C hristians persecuted. Though his style is 
in general correct and elegant, he sometimes 
‘draws out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument.” In endea- 
vouring to avoid vulgar terms, he too fre- 
quently dignifies trifles, and clothes common 
thoughts in a splendid dress, that would be 
rich enough for the noblest ideas. In short, 
we are too often reminded of that ‘ great man, 
Mr. Prigg, the auctioneer, whose manner 
was so inimitably fine, that he had as much 
to say on a ribbon as a Raphael. Some- 
times, in his anxiety to vary his praise, he be- 
comes obscure; and, instead of calling his 
personages by their names, defines them by 
their birth, alliance, office, or other circum- 
stances of their history. Thus an honest gen- 
tleman is often described by a circumlocu- 
tion, lest the same word should be twice re- 
peated in the same page. Sometimes epi- 
thets are added, which the tenor of the sen- 
tence renders unnecessary. Sometimes, in 





his attempts at elegance, he loses ‘sight of 


I:nglish, and sometimes of sense.— Classical 
Journal. 

Lord Byron.—Leigh Hunt, in his new 
work, says, ‘Lord Byron’s face was hand- 
some; eminently so in some respects. Ile 
had a mouth and chin fit for Apollo; and 
when I first knew him, there were both light- 
ness and energy all over his aspect. But his 
countenance did not improve with age, and 
there were always some defects in it. The 
jaw was too big for the upper part. It had 
all the wilfuiness of a de spot init. The ani- 
mal predominated over the intellectual part 
of his head, inasmuch as the face altogether 
was large in proportion to the skull. The 
eyes also were set too near one another; and 
the nose, though handsome in itself, had the 
appearance, when you saw it closely in front, 
of being grafted on the face, rather than 
growing properly out of it His person was 
very handsome, though terminating in lame- 
ness, and tending to fat and efieminacy ; 
which makes me remember what a hostile fair 
| one objected to him—namely, that he had 
little beard; a fault which, on the other hand, 





| 
was thought by another lady, not hostile 

add to the divinity of his aspect, — ingheyy 
Alp wllo His lam: “NESS Waxy O1 ily In One foot 
the left ; ; and it was so little visible to casual 
notice, that as he lounzed ahout a roon 
(which he did in sucha manner as to retiong 
it) it was hardly perceivable. ; 
real and even a sore lameness. 


to 


‘bis 


Bu t it was a 


; ; ss Muc h va! ik. 
ing upon it fevered and hurt it. It was 4 
shrunken foot, a little twisted. This defect 


unquestionably mortified him exe: 2edingly 
and helped to put sarcasm and misanthro, phy 
into his tasie of hif Unfortun itely, the 
usual thoughtlessness cf schooiboys made him 
feel it bitterly at Harrow. He would wake, 
and find his leg in a tub of water. The rea. 
der will see (hereafter) how he felt it, when- 
ever it was libelled; and in Italy, the only 
time | ever knew it mentioned, he did not 
like the subject, and hastened to change it, 
Hiis handsome person so far rendered the 
misfortune greater, as it pictured to him all 
the occasions on which he might have figured 
in the eyes of the company; and doubtless 
this was a great reason why he had no better 
address On the other hand, instead of 
losing him any real regard cr admiration, his 
lameness gave a touching character to both, 
Ife had a delicate white “hand, of which he 
was proud; and he attract ed attention to it 
by rings. He thought a Land of this descrip- 
tion almost the only mark remaining now-a- 
days of a gentleman ; of which it certainly is 
not, nor of a lady either; th ouga a coarse 
one implies handywork. Efe of ten appeared 
holding a handkerchief, upoa which his jew- 
elled fingers lay imbedded, as in a picture. 
He was as fond of fine linca as a Quaker; 
and had the remnant of his hair oiled and 
trimmed with all the anxiety of a Sardane :pa- 
lus. This visible character to which this ef 
feminancy gave rise, appears to have indicated 
itself as early as his travels in the Levant, 
where the Grand Seignior ‘z said to have 
taken him for a woman in disguise. But le 
had tastes of a more masculine descrip tion. 
lle was fond of swimming to the last, and 
used to push out to a good distance in the 
Gulf of Genoa. He was also a good horse- 
man; and he liked to have a great dog or 
two about him, which j3 net a habit observa- 
ble in timid men. Yet 1 doubt greatly whe 
ther he was a man of courage. I suspect 
that personal anxiety, coming upon 2 consti- 
tution unwisely treated, h ad no small haud 
in hastening his death in Greece.’ 

On Tuesday, the Bishop of T ondon con- 
secrated the new church, St. Mark tae Evan- 
gelist’s, in Middleton Square, Pentonville, 
which is to form a chapel of ease to St. 
James's, in Clerkenwell. In our last volume 
we gave an architectural description of this 
building. 

‘St. Suneon § fylites. —Pillar saints, as they 
are called, afford the most extraordinary ine 
stances of voluntary suffering and mortifica- 
tion which the history of the church exhibits 
to us: St. Simeon S Stylites was, peshaps, the 
most remarkable of these, anc 1 was, indeed, 
the prototype of all the rest. Te was the as- 
tonishment not only of all Rome but of all 
the nations of the East, having dwelled above 
thirty years chained to the top of pillars: erect- 
ed for that purpose. He had three of these 
lofty and exposed abodes successively, eac: 
hi: sher than the rest, having by degrees use 
himself to creater and greater elevations. His 
life is detailed hy Alban Butler from authet- 
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a 
fic sources. St. Simeon Stylites is usually 


jrawn chained to the top ofa pillar.’— Circle 


f the Seasoiis. 

ces.—The furnaces of Genitz, Hor- 
chowitz, and Purglitz, constructed of freestone, 
with iron roofs, are said to be superior to every 
jeir kind on the Continent. 

Prince Poniatowsity.—* When in Toplitz,’ 
says the author of Austria as it Is, ay took 
- excursion with some Polish ladies and 
ventlemen. Our conversation turned on Po- 
vigtowsky: “Ob,” said the beautiful S ' 
«you suould indeed have seen him, when he 
dove his phaeton and eighit wild steeds, stand- 
ing, and atone, through Warsaw's royul streets. 
All the ladies were in transports and the gen- 
tlemen pretty near to .”” . 

Mozart —fhis kind-hearted soul received 
a liberal invitation from frederick the Great, 
with an otfer of 5000 florins salary; his 
own was but 800 florins, £80. While hesitat- 
ing, he was called betore his sovereign, Jo- 
sep 11, who addressed him; * Mozart, you are 
going to leave me.” Overpowered by the kind 
tone in which tuese worcs were pronounced, 
le, sobbing, and tears gushing from his eyes, 
could only reply, ‘ No, never will L leave your 
majesty !" 

Indelidle Ink. —Take equal quantities ofindi- 
go and madder, and boi! them in water, until the 
decoction assuines a purple hue, then add about 
one-seventh of its weight of sulpliuric acid, and 
allowit to cool. This ink, though faint at 
first, assumes au intense black on being licld 
before the fie. Ifthe proportion of acid be too 
great, there is some danger of destroying the 
texture Of the paper, but if properly prepared, 
thisink penetrates the substance of the paper, 
soas to render it impossible to be obliterated 
by chlorine, without, at the same time, destroy- 
ing the paper or vellum. 
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UNIVSASITY NOTICES, &c. 
Cameripa#.—Subject for the Chancellor’s third 
prite—The Invasion of Russta by Napoleon Bona- 
pirte 
Members’ prizes.—For Bachclors, De Origine Scrip- 
ture dlphubetice. For Undergraduates, Quibus po- 
feta inrebus Hodterntab Antiguts discrepent, 
 guas abcausas? 
sir W. Browne's prizet.—Greek ode, Lgyptus; 
Lutin ode, fdannibal; Greek FE pigram, 
Ey dt Tou 
Tes. 
Tero; ONO MYETAS, WY TEE 
it} 
+ LITarn- we 1 
_  _ Egexwrepos Yevntas,.—Pindar. 
} Shay » F — ~« J 
Latia Epigrain—210.a' nrieraro EeYH, XAKWS 
MMISTATO tr ev7H%.— omer. 
prize.— Troilus and Cressida, Act 3, scene 
ning, Time hath, my lord, a wallet on his 
» and ending, And drove great Mars to fac. 
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phy and Obituary enBe,, 28. 3d.—A nnual Biogra.- 
Mh guseholda ve 1825, 1o8.—W arner’s Discourses 
stall Abbey. 13-4 ie 12mo 12s.—History of Kirk- 
bum, royal dto. a? ‘ *.-— London Lithographical Al- 
land 2, be cart i. 105.—Sketches of Character, No. 
Ing, 9%. Tray oy Me non J ‘pographical Survey- 
* Naval Officer, Syo evga _— the Lipari Isiands, by 
2 vols. post By, Sy s.— Sketches of Modern Greece, 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tarr article on Field Sports is deficient in the spirit 
and freshness which the subject shou.d have elicited. 

The lines to Lady B® *##*#q Ce####RRE are ce- 
clined. 

We cannot avail ourselves of the offer of W. K. 

Sforza in our next. We are obliged by his good 
wishes. 

Cunaxa in an early Number. 

The pacquet of Mr. D 
of as he requested. 

We are giad to hear from our old correspondent, 
the author of May Flowers; his ballad will be inserted 
in our next. 

Stanzas, from the Italian of Chiabrera, are intended 
for insertion. 

T. T. B.’s story only proves that ‘the course of true 


n has been disposed 


NEW AMUSEMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Second Edition. 
Published by Boosszy and Sons, 4, Broad Street, 
City, and 2%, Holles Street, price 5s. with 22 Plates, 
in extra boards, 


Pp’ PYRO-PLASTICS; or, the Art of 
Modetiing in Paper: an Instructive Amusement 
for Young People. Second Edition, with considera- 
ble additions and improvements. lfmo. boards, 5a. 
‘It is one of the happiest combinations of enter- 
tainment with instruction which we have ever seen: 
it is calculated to teach families bow, in one pleasant 
circle, to spend a most agreeable evening, and acquire 
valuable inteliigence, while it is, we might say, a piay 
in the materials with the principles of a science.’— 


_ Literary Garette, October 30. 


love’ may sometimes ‘run smooth ;’ but it contains | 


nothing to warrant its appearance in our pages. The 
transiation from Felicaja is good; but can C. A. 
vouch for the fact of its not having already been in 
print? 








STEAM ENGINE. 


is day is published, in l2mo. with twelve plates, 
ee ? y Met | as they apply to Modern History. Arranged for pri- 


anda beautiful engraving of the Statue of Mr, Watt. 
Price 7s. 6d. boards, 


OPULAR LECTURES on the STEAM 


ENGINE, iu which its Construction and Ope- 
ration are famftiarly explained; with an Historical 
Sketch of its Invention and Progressive Improve- 
ment. 

By the Rev. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in the 
University of London, F.R.S.E., eic. ete. 

Printed for Joun Tavior, Waterloo Place, Book- 
seller and Publisher to the University of London; and 
sold by JAMES DUNCAN, Paternoster Row; J. A. 
HeESSEY, Fleet Street; and HaTcHARD and Son, 
Piccadilly. 





This day are published, in Svo. price 12s., and in 4to 
on India paper, price one guinea, 
TWENTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS (accompanied by 
Quotations and Descriptions) illustrative of ALL'S 
WELL THAT ENDS WELL, and HAMLET, 

being No. V. of 


THe SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK- 

SPEARE: a Series of Outline Plates, exhibiting 
the Story of each Play. 

Drawn and engraved by FRANK HOWARD, and 
dedicated, with permission, to SIK !HOMAS LAW- 
RENCE, P. R.A. 

London: printed for T. CADELL, Strand (book- 
selfer to the Roya! Academy): C.and J. RivineTon, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mali; BALpwix, Crapock, and Joy, Paternoster 
Row; and J. Booker, New Bond Street. 

To be had also of Mr. F. HowARD, No.5, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street. 





NEW FRENCH NOVELS. &c. 
Just imported by TReuUTTEL and Co., 80, Soho 
Square. 
J) APLINCOURT (Author of * Le Solli- 
taire,? &c. kc.) ISMALIE; ov, LA MORT ET 
L’AMOUR, Roman-Poeme, 2 vols. S8vo. 13s. 6d. 

Genlis, LE LA #4RUYERE DES DOMES. 
TIQUES, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. €d. 

Picard, LES SEPL£ MARIAGES D'ELOT GAL- 
LAND, 3 vols. 12mo. 163. 

Aucelot, LLHOMME DU MONDE, 4 vols. |2mo. 
l6a. 

Madame Elise Voiart, LA FEMME; ov, LES 
SIX AMOURS:—Amour Filial—Amour Fraternel— 
Amour—Amitie—A mour Conjugal—Amour Maternel, 
6 vols. l2mo. #1. 10s. 

ARMANCE, ov QUELQUES SCENES D’UN 
SALON DE PARIS sw 1827. 3 vols. l2mo. 12s. 

LE COLONEL DUVAR, FILS NATUREL DE 
NAPOLEON, 4 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

HALDAN DE KNUDEN. MS. Danois du XV. 


< 


Siécle, 12mo. 5s. 





MONKEYANA. 
In a few days will be published. Part I. (to be com- 
pleted in Six Parts) of a SERIES of ENGRAV.- 
INGS, from humorous Designs, by THOMAS 

LANDSEER, entitled, 

V ONKEYANA; or, Men in Miniature. 
o The Subjects principally Drawn from the Life, 
and the Costume according to the present Fashion. 

CONTENTS :—Piate |. Satirical ‘Vitle.—2. I hope I 
don’t Intrude.—3. News from Navarino.—4. Phiebo- 
tomy.—d. Consultation, or the Flaw in the Indict- 
ment. 

Piates on India royal 4to , price 9s. Proofs impe- 
rial 4to. 12s. Proofs crown folio, before the letters, 
#1. Is. 

Published by Moon, Boys, and GRAvVEs (Succes. 
sors to Hurst, RosBinson, and Co.) 6, Pall Mall; 
and F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street. 

Part iI. will be published early in February, and 
the Subjects being all in a state of forwardness, a re- 

lar succession can be ensured to Subscribers until 
the completion of the Work. 











Also, 

2. The Art of Working Pasteboard on 
Scientific Principles, with the Mode of Constructing 
Architectural Models; with 8 Plates, 5s. boards. 

* The art of working pasteboard is admirably calcu- 
lated for the young and fair portion of the high ranks 
of this country.’—Monthly Magazine. 

3. Historical Lines of Dr Grey’s Tech- 
nical Memory. 2nd Edition, with Additions, chiefly 


vate study and the use of schools. Is. 





This day is published, with a richly Engraved Fron- 
tispiece on Steel, price 3s. bound in red, the Ninth 
Edition of 

.. N YLIUS’S FIRST BOOK of PO- 

iY ETRY, for the Use of Schools, Intended 
as Reading Lessons for the younger Classes. Also, 
2. Mylius’s Poetical Class Book; or, 

Reading Lessons for every Day in the Year, selected 

from the most popular English Poets, Ancient and 

Modern, arranged in Daily Lessons and Weekly Por- 

tions. ‘The Sixth Edition, just published, ornamented 

with a fine Portrait of Shakespeare. Price 5s. bound. 


3. Mylius’s Junior Class Book; or, Read- 
ing Lessons for every Day in the Year, iu Prose and 
Verse. The Seventh Edition, price 5s. boards. 

4. Mylius’s School Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language; constructed as a series of Daily Les- 
sons, and preceded by a New Guide to the English 
Tongue’ A new Edition, price 23. 6d. bound in red. 
Since the first publication of this very popular School 
Book upwards of 100,000 copies have been sold, so 
universatly is it now adopted. 

London: printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
Paternoster Row. 





SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.—WITrH THE NEW 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

Just published, price only 23. neatly bound and let- 
tered, the Fourth Edition, carefully revised and 
corrected, 

Pe TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, Com- 

plete Scholar’s Arithmetic; on a Pian materially 
to aid the Comprehension and accelerate the Progress 
of the Learner; as well as to facilitate and greatly 
abridge the labour of the Teacher; not only by avery 
careful Gradation throughout the Series of Examples, 
anda choice and widely varied Selection, but also by 
having the first Question of every Series, in each 

Rule, worked at length. 

By JOSEPH GUY. 

A ley to the above, containing the Solu- 
tions of the Questions given much at leugth, and in 
the correct school-form of working, for the greater 
ease and convenience of general reference; together 
with additional Que-tions for the use of Teachers in 
Examining their Pupils, but not includedin the Arith- 
metic. Price 4s. 4g. bound in blue, and lettered 


London: printed for BALDWIN and Caapock, 


Also the following Elementary Works, by the same 
Author, 


1. The New British Primer. Half bound, 
price only 6d. 

2. The British Spelling Pook. The 
Twenty- Eighth Edition, with a fine Steel Plate 
Frontispiece, richly engraved by Warren; and all 
the Cuts re-engraved from new Designs, price ls. 6d. 
bound. 

3. The New British Reader, with 17 Wood 
Cuts. Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 
4. The School Geography. 
bound. 
Is. 6d. 


Price 3s. 
Tenth Edition, with Seven Maps.—KEY, 


5. Elements of Astronomy, familiarly Ex- 
plaining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, ete. Third Edition, with 13 fine Copper Plates, 
price os. bound. 

6. The Pocket Cyclopedia. Eighth Edi- 
tion, price 53. bound. , 

7. The Chart of General History, on a 
large sheet, coloured, price 78. 

8. School Cyphering Book, on fine post 
writing paper, and new script types. Fifth Editien, 
price 8s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to ditto, 6d. 
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KEEPSAKE, FOR 1828, with | 


T" F 
FIGHTEEN EXQUIS:. TE ENGRAVINGS. 
Price One Guinea, bound in Crimson Silk. 

The Public are most respecifally informed, that 
sufficient Piates having been printed, this Splendid 
y had at the publishers’, Messrs 
dt. Church 


Volume may now b 
Hurxsr, CHANCK, and Co., bo, Paui's 


Yard. 
Jan. 2, 1828. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXIII. will be published on Monday. 
J. Muaray, Aibemarie Street. 





This day i¢ published, in 8 vols. post Svo, @1. 83. 6d. 
C UTH BE n T. 
*‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 
SUSTENANCKH and STRETCH, Percy Street, Bedford 
Square. 





his day is published, Svo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
Tv! fi UNITED STATES of NORTH 
AMERICA, as they are in their Political, Neli- 
gions, and Sound Relations. 
Published by W. Simextn and R. MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludyate Street. 


On the 3iet December was published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 14s. 
PT RAVELS in SICILY and the LIPARI 
ISLANDS, in December, 1824. By a NAVAL 
OPFICER.  Lilustrated with Views and colonred 
Costumes, from J)rawings made on the spot and on 
Stone, by L. Haghe. 
London : published by T. FLint, 28, 
Arcade. 


ADMIPAL LORD COLLINGWOOD, 

This day is pubtished, in 1] vol. 4to. price @1. 11s. 6d. 
illustrated with a fine Portrait, Pian of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, etc. 

SELECTION from the PUBLIC and 

l PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of VICE. 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD ; interspersed 

with Aiemoirs of his Life. 

By G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. 
> a oe 

James Ripoway, 169, Piccadilly. 


Burlington 





A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Just published, in one vol. |2imo. price 7s. boards, 
pe CHILDREN’S FIRE-SIDE; be- 
ing a Series of Tales for Young Persons, cunsist- 
ing of ‘ The Smugziers’—‘ The Shipwreck’—‘* Town 
and Country’—* The Witch’—and ‘ Disobedience; or, 
the Spanish Soldier.’ The latter Tule contains the 
Notes of an original Spanish Melody. 
By ISABELLA JANE TOWERS. 
Printed for Hunr and CLARKE, York Street, Co- 
vent Garden: and sold by SUTHERLAND, Edinburgh; 
Gripen, Glasgow; and W. F. WAKEMAN, Dublin. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL, 


Just published, price 5s. 6d. boards, or 7s. half-bound, 
Vol. X. of the 
V IRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSE- 
4 MENT, and INSTRUCTION, containing an 
Engraving of the King’s New Palace, a Ground Pian 
of the Improvements in St. James’s Park, a View of 
Navarino and the Island of Sphagia, with a Plan of 
the Port and Town, and a Portrait and Memoir of the 
Lord High Admiral. The New Steam Carriage, and 
nearly 60 other Engravinzs, with interesting Descrip- 
tions. 
Vols. I. to IX., price £2. &s. 
bound, &3. Ss. 








6d. boards; half- 


PRESENTS FOR TILE NEW 
LIMBIRD'’s EDIVION 


The BEAUTLES of the BEST Al- 
THORS, Vo!. I. Byron.—Vo!. IT. Scott. Price 
36. 6d. boards, ha!lf-bound, 4s. 6d. 

The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
with 159 engravings, 6s. 64. beards, half-bonnd, Ss. 

The TALES of the GENII, 27 engravings, price 
2s. 6d. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with 50 Portraits, 2 vols. 
wice 13<. 6d. boards, half-bound, I6<.. 

The MYSTERI:S of UDOLPHO, 
boards, 4s. 

COOK’S VOYAGES, with 23 Engravings, 2 vols. 
Sa. boards, haif-bound, I@s:. 

The WORKS of Mrs. RAVCLIFFE, in 2 vols. 10s, 
boards. 

The MIRROR of LITERATURE, Vol. I. to X., 
price #2. l4s. boards. 

J. LimBpirp, 143, Strand, London, and all Book- 
seliers. 





YEAR, 


boards. 


price, in 


This Paper is publishedearlyo 


} Saturday, price & 


London published by G. Dav idson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
Soid also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwoud and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; 


This day is published, in one vol, fuolscap Svo. 
price 6:. boards, 
\ AY FLOWERS : Poems and Songs ; 
+ some in the Scottish Dialect. 
By JUHN IMLAH., 
*‘ These poems may be all comprehended under the 


' general title of songs, and many of them will hardly 


saffer by @ coynparison with the most admiied pro- 
duections of the kind. There is a noble spirit of pa- 
triotic feeling in many of them, that seems to be 
breathed from the heart, and in others a tenderness 
that is equally affecting.’—Literary Chronicle. 

‘There is much of the fresh mountain spirit of the 
Scotch pastoral poetry about many of the songs in 
this little vwolume.’—Lilerary Gazeite. 

Loudon: published by BALDWIN and CrRAanocr. 





COMMON PLEAS REPORTS. 
REPORTS of CASES Argued and De- 
Y termined in the COURT ot COMMON PLEAS 
and other COURYS, in Trinity Term, in the Eighth 
Year of the Reien of Geo. IV. 1827. Vol IV. Part Il. 


| By PEREGRINE BINGHAM, ofthe Middle Temple, 





——— 





Eq. Kerrister at Law. Price 6s. sewed 

Printed for Joseen Purrerworras and Son, 43, 
Fieet Street.—Of whom may be had, 

The following REGULAR SERIES of REPORTS 
inthe COURT of COMMON PLEAS:— 

Faster 17538 to Hilary 1796. by H. Blackstone, Esq., 
the fourth edition, 2 vols. price £2. 12s. 6d. 

Faster 1706 to Trinity 1807, by Messrs. Bosanquet 
aid Pailer, the third edition, 5 vols. price 6. 65. 
boards. 

Michaelmas 1807 to Easter 1319, by W. P. Taunton, 
Esq. S vols. piice £4. 16s, boards. 

fhe Ninth Voiume, containing several important 
cases, will shortly be published.) 

Raster INIY to Easter 1822, by Messrs. Broderip 
and Bingham, 3 vols. price €3. 14s. 6d. boards. 

‘Trinity 1822 to Trinity 1527, by P. Bingham, Esq. 
3 vols. and Vol. iV. Parts [. and II. price #4.) 1s.6d. 


v pal d %e 


KING’S BENCH TERM REPORTS. 
} REPORTS of CASES Argued and De- 
terminedinthe COURT of KING’S BENCH, 
in Easter Term, in the Fighth Year of the Reign of 
Geo. IV, 1827. Vol. VI. Part I[L.—By R. V. BARNE- 
WALL, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law; 
and CRESSWELL CRESSWELL, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. Price 7s. 6d. sewed. 

Printed for Joserpn Burrerworrn and Son, 43, 
Fleet Street. —Of whom may be had, 

The following REGULAR Si RIES of REPORTS 
inthe COURT of KING’s BENCH:— 

Michaelmas 1756 to Hilary 1772, by Sir James Bur- 
row, Uifth edition, live vols. price #4. 15-. boards. 

Michaelmas 1750 to Trinity 1890, by Messrs. Durn- 
ford and Fast, 8 vols. price #8. 15s. boards. 

Michaeimas 13800 to Michaelmas 1812, by Edward 
Hyde East, Esq. 16 vols. price @1]4. boards. 

Hilary 1813 to Hilary !817, by Messrs. Maule and 
Selwyn, 6 vols., and Vol. Vi. Part I. price 5. i4s.6d. 
boards, 

The Reports for Easter and Trinity Terms 1317 
Will shortly be pubiished. 

Michaelmas 1817 to Trinity 1622, by Messrs. Barne- 
wall and Alderson, 5 vols. price €7. I4s. 6d. boards. 

Michaelmas 1522 to Easter 1827, by Messrs. Barne- 
wall and Cressweil, 6 vols., and Vol. VI., Parts I., I1., 
and Iil., price #3. 8+. 6d. boards. 











\ USIC.— Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
‘ extra boards, and embellished with an accurate 
likeness of Mr. BRAHAM, The BEAUTIES of ME- 
LODY, a Collection of the most popular Airs, Duets, 
Giees, &c. of the best authors, ancient and modern, 
including those of Arne, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Winter, Weber, &ec. Also, a Selection of the best 
and most approved IRISil Mi LODIES, with appro- 
priate words, written expressly for them, the sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments entirely new, and com- 
posed for this work, Interspersed with many of the 
benutiful SCOTCH MELODIES, now singing at the 
‘Theatres, Coucerts, xc. Arranged for the VOICE, 
with an Accompaniment for the PIANO-FOURTE, 
To which are pretixed, Observations and Instructions 
on Music, particniariy Vocal and Accompaniment, 
The whole written, selected, and arranged by W. H. 
Piumstead, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

This collection forms the cheapest and most select 
musical work yet published. The often-iamented in- 
convenience of carrying several laree folios, or de- 
tached pieces, is obviated in having the classical and 
popular productions of the day, in one voiume, which 
must be particniarly desirable fur musical parties and 
Convivial meetings, 

Loudon: published by DEAN and Munpay,Thread- 
needie Street; h 


and may be had of ail the Music-sel- 


lers and Booksellers in ihe United Kingdom. 
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This day ts published, in foolscap Svo. with a ae 
tixpiece, by George Cruikshank, price 6a. ts a 
[ FIiKE-SIDE BOOK: or, the Account 
4 of a CHRISTMAS spent at Old Court 
By the Author of May You Like It. | 
* Nothing i« commoner in country places, than ¢ 
a whole family, in a winter’s evening, to sit round the 
fire und tell stories.’—Brand’s Popular Antignities - 
Printed for J. A, HESSEY, 93, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
Is this Reiigion? or, 
Book of the Worid, price 7s. 


or, 
a Page from the 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS 
Pablished this day, by S. Maunner, the publisher of 
the Little Lexicon, the Standard Miniature Dic 

tionary, &c. No. 10, Newgate Street, ° 
1% THIMS and ODDITIES for 

YOUNG. Illustrated by numerous comic 
Euegravings by Heath; and dedicatedtoT. Hood Exq 

‘it reaily does one s heart gvod to see how the 
merry little rogues enjoy themseives.’— Addison. 

Price 2s. Gd. plain; 3s. 6d. with coloured plates; 
or 5s. elegantly bound and gilt. F 
Also, half-bound and lettered, each embellished with 

handsome Plates, 

ORIENTAL TALES; consisting of the most no. 
pular Stories in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: 
carefully re-written, and adapted to the youtbful 
Mind. By Miss Strickland. 2 vols. Price &s. 

TALES of the SCHOUL,; or, Sketches of the Man- 
ners and Characters of Youth. 2s. 6d. 

MONTAGU PARK ; or, Family Incidents. By 
Miss Selwyn. 2s. 6d. 

The HALF-HOLIDAY TASK-BOOK ; or, Mirror 
of the Mind. 2s. 6d. 

The PARENT’S POETICAL PRESENT; entirely 


the 


Original. 2 vols. 4s. 
TALES for a WINTER’S FIRESIDE. By Miss 
Selwyn. 2 vols. 4s, 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT; or, Domestic Tales for 
Childven. By Miss Selwyn. 

The CHANGELING of FORTUNE; a Sketch 
from Real Life. 2s. 

A MONTH’S VACATION ; 
History of a Juvenile Party. 2s. 

YOUTH’S MIRROR; or, Tales adapted to the 
perusal of Children. Is. 6a. 

DIURNAL TALES; or, 
ls. 6d. 

COTTAGE SCENES: 
toral ‘Tales. Is. 6d. 

JUVENILE MEMOIRS. 

MAMMA’S FAIRY TALES in VERSE, 

The LITTLE QUAKER. Js. 6d. 

The LIFE of a PARROT, named POLL PRY. 
ls. 6d. 

The LITYLE CREOLES ; 
Francis and Bianche. Is. 6d 

INSTRUCTIVE TOY-BOOKS 
f{llustrated with 14 coloured Eneravings. Js. each. 

Also, The JUVENILE DRAMA; consistlug of 
SIXTY PLAYS, wittten expressly tor Youth, and 
ornamented with large COLOURE) PORTRAITS 
of the principal Pe:formers, 6d. each, ‘To many of 
these are complete sets of Scenes in three different 
Sizes, Characters, Processions, &c. &c. 

And numerous other Publications, for the Amuse- 
ment and Gra ideation of Juvenile Minds, are pad- 
lished by and for, and may always be had of, S. 
Mauwnvver, 10, Newgate Street. 


ATEW VOCAL 
N 


SINGERS, 


9 
one 


or, Dame Playful’s 
Visions of the Grotto. 
being a Collect’on of Pas- 


By A.E, Oulton. 1s. 6d. 
he. 6d. 


or, the History of 


70 Sorts,) each 





MUS I. 


composers, 6d. 


Stop Thief! or wie Miss Graddon G. Rodwell 20 
Stolen Heart.... 0 
Moss Roses Mme. Vestris J. Barnett 2 


ee eevee 


The Milk Maid..... . Miss Love W. Turnbull 26 


aie we | my —— Miss Paton G.Linley 29 

bs dead... occ cece 

The eee ers Mr. Bedford C.E Horm 2 r) 
DOK ous tusvesae eo 

Friendship (written? , , Millar 20 
by TH Bayly) . Mr. Philips 7. “ 

Roiand ditto ...... Ditto er ey 20 

x. Limey 


Greek Songz of LibertyDitto 
: + + . y T 

Painted Butterfly, aN Miss Love 
know thee ...... ‘ 

All over tne world ? Mrs. Geesin 
with thee........ 


W. Turnball 2 


T.Walmisiey 2 9 


The Dream on the? piggy Ditto 1 6 
FIMO cc cecvesss 

The Butterfly, Bee, o _ . J. Barnett 2@ 
and Moth coe 5 

Here’s to the Year ; Mr. Braham Pp Parry 3 8 
that’s awa ...... § naw ePBaGLie 

And, the Musie in the Opera of THE SERAUM™, 

for the Piano-forte ® 


composed by Mozart, arr. 

‘ ‘ . > : ‘ van r. As, 
Flute (ad lib.) by J. F. Burrowes, in 2 ae bso 
each. GOULDING and D'ALMAINB, Sul’ ©% pall 
ee 











: - , . 4 — . ? 
i.; or ls. post free. Couutry and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition iu Mont 


and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post p 


Iort 
sly or Quarterly Parts. 


aid) are to be addressed. 


4% ime and Ce. 
Sutherland, Edinburgh; Griso aud 6? 


Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders; and at Paris, by Bobee et ingruy,——Privied by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street, 
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